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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the effects of the first year 
of a state-of-the-art computer-based integrated learning system (ILS) 
on the learning and attitudes of students and the attitudes and 
technology skills of teachers. The ILS studied was the Wasatch 
Educational System, which was introduced in four elementary schools 
in the Metropolitan School District of Mount Vernon, Indiana, during 
1990-1991. A total of 1,179 students and 120 teachers participated in 
the study. Scores of an additional 2,436 students from previous years 
were compared, making a total of 3,615 individual achievement tests 
used for the comparisons. Students were pretested on several 
criteria, including days absent from school, reading achievement, 
language arts achievement, mathematics achievement, the total 
achievement test battery, and cognitive skills index. Tests used for 
comparisons were the Indiana Statewide Test for Educational Progress 
for grades 1, 2, 3, and 6 and the California Achievement Test for 
grades 4 and 5. Among the attitudes tested were self-concept, 
attitude toward scnool, attitude toward computers, and skills 
students could do with computers, as well as total scores for all of 
these affective measures. Teachers were evaluated according to their 
attitudes toward instructional technology and teaching by an 
integrated learning system, and their skills in using instructional 
technology. Results were analyzed by a repeated measures analysis of 
variance. Almost all of the student achievement and attitudinal 
variables showed significant gains after the introduction of the ILS. 
Highly significant gains occurred in the teachers 1 perceptions of 
their ability to use computers and the ILS. The study confirmed that 
the ILS increased students' computer skills and attitudes and 
positively affected teachers ■ attitudes toward instructional 
technology. Appendices contain all statistical data, as well as the 
questionnaire survey instruments. (16 references) (DB) 
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Abstract 



This study investigated the effect of the first year of a state-of-the art computer-based 
integrated learning system (ILS) on the learning and attitudes of students and the attitudes and 
technology skills of teachers . The Wasatch Educational System was introduced in four 
elementary schools in the Metropolitan School District of Mount Vernon, Indiana during the 
academic year of 1990-1991. A total of 1179 students and 120 teachers participated in the 
study. Scores of an additional 2436 students from previous years were compared, making a 
total of 3615 individual achievement tests used for the comparisons. The study was conducted 
in a way to ensure that guidelines for the effective use of an ILS were accounted for. Precautions 
were taken to ensure that teacher training, teacher Involvement with the program, and match of 
the ILS curriculum with the local curriculum had all been accounted for. 

Students and faculty were each pretested on several criteria. Among the criteria 
investigated for students were clays absent from school, reading achievement, language arts 
achievement, mathematics achievement, the total achievement test battery, and cognitive skills 
index. In grade levels where the subtests were administered, science and social studies subtests 
were also compared. Tests used for comparisons were the Indiana Statewide Test for Educational 
Progress (ISTEP) for grades 1, 2, 3, and 6 and the California Achievement Test (CAT) for 
grades 4 and 5. 

Each of ihess scores was compared to scores for the previous two years. Scores were 
computed for each grade level and for each of the four schools. Affective measures were also 
administered as pretests and posttests to determine whether students' attitudes were affected. 
Among attitudes tested were Self Concept, Attitude toward School, Attitude toward Computers, 
add skills students could do with computers, as well as the total ocore for all of these affective 
measures. 

Teachers were evaluated according to their attitudes toward instructional technology, 
teaching by an integrated learning system and their skills in using instructional technology. 



They also cave an estimation of the computer-related capabilities of their students at the 
beginning and the end of the year-long instructional program. 

Results were analyzed by a repeated measures analysis of variance with the four 
elementary schools used as an additional independent variable. Achievement test scores were 
compared for entire classes of students in the 1988-89, 1989-90, and 1990-91 school 
years. Scores for individual students were also compared for these three years. 

Almost all of the student achievement and attitudinal variables for students showed 
significant gains after the introduction of an ILS. Highly significant gains occurred in the 
teachers' perceptions of their ability to use computers and the ILS. 

This study confirmed that the introduction of the ILS was well received by teachers and 
students, significantly increased students' computer skills and attitudes and positively affected 
the teachers' attitudes toward instructional technology and the perception of their ability to use 
computers and teach with an integrated learning system. 

However, results of the student survey indicated that students had a lower estimation of 
their ability to use computers after the instruction had occurred. This was considered to 
result from their overestimation of their original abilities and a more realistic interpretation 
of their abilities after they had experienced ILS learning. 

An unexpected finding concerning the achievement test measures was that many grades 
scored significantly lower on measures after their ILS instruction had occurred than they had 
scored in previous years. Both measures which compared the results of the entire grade over a 
three year period and the scores of Individual students over a three year period showed 
significant losses after the introduction of ILS Instruction. There were some significant gains 
for students in some grades. 



Background of the Problem 

Almost everyone agrees that our children are our future. It is the responsibility of society to be 
sure that the students of today receive the finest education that is possible From the early days of the 
McGuffey Reader, the one room school house, and the whittling of nibs to ensure better writing to 
whatever technological advances lie ahead, educating our children must be our number one priority. 
However, as time changes, teaching methods change as well. The modern classroom Is now moving in 
the direction of totally integrated learning systems (ILSs). 

Since they are faced with the task of increasing students' achievement test scores, rather than 
examining the needs of their school districts, school officials are scrambling to obtain methods that can be 
readily implemented. The pressure to increase students' achievement test scores is so great that many 
school officials will choose a method that professes to guarantee results in spite of the cost of the 
method. Therefore, many school systems are choosing integrated learning systems . Trotter (1990) 
considers ILSs to be custom packages of computers, data storage devices, and instructional software. 

The ILS is an instructional strategy that is a computer-based learning experience. Sherry (1990) 
has characterized an ILS as a networked system of multiple computers or terminals, a management system 
that collects and .coords the results of student performance, has options for generating a variety of 
printed reports, and often has a diagnostic/prescriptive program that assigns lessons to students based 
on individual progress. Sherry also concludes that the ILS courseware spans several grade levels and 
covers a portion of the math, reading, and language arts curricula. It makes available on-going upgrades 
and revisions of existing courseware, as well as giving purchasers reasonable assurance that additional 
courseware will be developed to run the system. 

It is possible to link ILS lessons to an accepted standard curriculum. McCarthy (1989) considers 
the prime purpose behind the implementation of an ILS to be a focus on basic skills, such as those that are 
usually considered to be basic to reading, language arts, and mathematics. ILS courseware may include 
tutorials, drill and practice exercises, tests, and can also include a variety of multimedia components, such 
as a thesaurus and a pictured encyclopedia. 
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Many of the companies that sell these packages are familiar names in the school marketplace. 
Among them are Computer Corporation, WICAT, Jostens Learning, Ideal Learning, Computer Syslems 
Research, Wasatch Educational Systems, and the Unisys Corporation. Many custom packages are 
available, each having characteristics that attract buyers. Sales personnel promote their product by 
informing schools that an I LS is the best hope for increasing the learnhg ability of a wide variety of 
students and concomitantly increasing the achievement of a wide variety of students being taught. 

Although many schools districts are purchasing ILSs, there are many controversies surrounding 
their use. ILSs are attractive to many school districts because these systems "offer schools their best 
hope for education an increasingly dverse population" (Trotter, 1990). However, there are several critical 
issues which greatly inlluence the effectiveness of an integrated instructional system. Sherry (1990) 
considers some of these to be original and on-going costs, integration into the school's instructional life, 
and staff training. Furthermore, Trotter concludes that while proponents of ILSs say that these 
companies' products offer schools their best hope of educating an increasingly diverse population of 
students, some skeptics think that these purchases are an unnecessary expense. 

Cost. Several attempts have been made to estimate the dollar amount that schools spend 
a ally on ILSs. Sherry (1 990) finds that integrated instructional systems are being purchased by an 
increasing number of school districts each year Trotter (1 990) reported that half a billion dollars is being 
spent annually on ILSs by local school districts. Integrated instructional systems are expensive. These 
systems are sold and serviced by a single vendor. Trotter (1990) cites a report by the Educational 
Products Information Exchange (EPIE) which estimated that "equipment, software, and installation costs 
for thirty computers will cost from $25,000 to $250,000 depending on the complexity of the system. The 
report also estimates that "district wide purchases can run into the millions." In addition to the fees for 
equipment, installation, and software, ILSs have many hidden costs. Sherry (1990) discovered that 
vendors often forget to mention that sustaining an instructional system is an on-going annua! expense, 
and Trotter (1990) found that "most systems have an on-going annual expenses that range from $10,000 
to $30,000 per computer lab." These expenses are in the form of contracts, licensing fees, and software 
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upgrades. Other costs include a budget for staffing, addition of new classrooms in which to house 
computer labs, necessary electrical wiring, inservice training, and staff development. 

Curriculum. ILSs should be incorporated into the school's regular instruction. According to 
Trotter (1 990), "integrated systems which are carefully selected and well matched to a school's needs 
and/or curriculum can be a good investment." ILSs combine new educational technology with the 
strengths of computer systems which started drill and practice for students thirty years ago. Nevertheless, 
Rudowski and Hofmeister (1991) claim that ILSs only offer a variation of the th*me of drill and practice, 

ILSs drill, evaluate, and monitor each student's progress. Thomas and Turner (1990) claim that 
through an ILS, students' needs are evaluated and a path or level is made available that is based on that 
evaluation. Students work their way through the lessons or simulations, but Sherry (1 990) revealed that 
"little attempt is made to coordinate the students' ILS activities with the rest of their instructional life." 
When administrators were asked if they had restructured their curriculum as a result of adding an ILS, the 
answer was almost always "no." 

Furthermore, the use of computers in a computer laboratory setting has tended to isolate the 
system from the rest of the school. Rudowski et al (1991) consider ILS instruction as the equivalent of 
cramming for a test. They also found that this method may actually bring results with regard to a specific 
test, but they feel that meeting the long-range goals of restructuring (independent, responsible learning) 
is very doubtful. 

Staff development. Cosden et al (1987) point out that teachers need to maintain an active 
presence in ILS learning, since it is they, and not the software itself, that makes the distinction between 
whether students achieve or not. ILSs can be a valuable asset to education. However, teacher training is 
necessary if ILSs are to be useful and worthwhile. Trotter (1990) asserts that 'educational technology 
experts recommend that schools invest in personnel training an amount approximately equal to the total 
expenditure on hardware and software. 1 ' However, Sherry (1990) found that "teachers were rarely 
advised on how to integrate the ILS into regular classroom activities, The computer lab must be 
demystified and classroom teachers must play an integral role in its use. The EPIE report cited by Trotter 
concluded that "teachers need more time and training to coordinate and incorporate an ILS into classroom 
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activities." Sherry concluded that for an ILS to be successful, teachers must be given the time and 
training necessary to understand how to take advantage of its strengths. 

SatMaciifln. Trotter (1990) advises that these systems are generally viewed positively by the 
majority of students, teachers, and administrators. Even though these perceptions are always based on 
gut feelings rather than any hard data, such a widespread favorable response suggests that ILSs will 
continue to proliferate in schools. The top three things that teachers liked about their ILS were 
individualized instruction, match with the curriculum, and color graphics. Administrators also rated 
individualized instruction first, then reporting capabilities followed by completeness of content, match with 
curriculum, and ease of use. 

Reasons iLS May Be Beneficial to Learning 

Practical Reasons. One of the advantages of using an ILS rather than computer assisted 
instruction is that time is not wasted booting up individual diskettes. Both Alifrangisrj 990) and Trotter 
(1990) find that using a network eliminates the problem that comes from a mountain of floppy disks. 

By removing "housekeeping' and management responsibilities from the teacher, an ILS 
increases the probability that the teacher will accept this kind of instructional method. 

The software's consistent authorship and "took and feel' make using it easy. Trotter (1990) finds 
that learning to use any well-designed piece of software is no sweat for today's kids, who are adept at the 
controls of a host of computer games. 

Teachers. Trotter (1990) finds that technology frees teachers up to do other important tasks. 
As instruction becomes more high-tech, teachers must be able to help students become more effective 
problem solvers. The ILS is a flexible tool which teachers can use as they decide what strategy is most 
appropriate to their particular instructional needs Taylor (1990) finds that It is possible for the ILS 
curriculum to be totally coordinated with the districts' curricula. Taylor also considers the ILS to be 
structured, yet its flexibility enables the teacher to conform it to his/her own teaching style and the needs 
of his/her students. 
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The Jostens Learning System, as cited by Taylor (1990) indicates that its lessons closely parallel the 
scope and sequence of major basal textbooks and address concepts measured by standardized tests. 

Technology. Taylor (1990) finds that the ILS program consists of "learning experiences that 
use full-color technology, animation, music, digitized human voice, and mouse and keyboard input 
throughout the entire curricula both to motivate and teach. Alifrangis (1990) finds that the programs are 
attractive, attention-focusing, and motivating. 

Mageau (1990) considers the single most impressive feature of many ILS is the management 
system t.iat can individualize learning for all users 

Taylor (1990) considers computer based learning systems to be the most powerful tool with which 
to restructure and vitalize public education. Further, Mageau (1990) concludes that ILS can individualize 
instruction and has been shown by research to increase test scores of low achieving students. 

Smith and Sciafani (1989) have discovered that it is common to find that teachers who are loaned 
integrated teaching systems "for evaluation purposes" or for "pilot studies" fall in love with them 
immediately and are loath to give them up. Alifrangis agrees and hypothesizes that few problems exist 
because students are kept so busy in the lab that they nave neither the lime or the inclination to fool 
around. 

Reasons ILS may not succeed. 

Lack of teacher involvement In learning. In spite of the favorable reviews that teachers 
gave, most said that they don't use the system themselves; they prepared lessons and reports, graded 
papers, or even cons.^ered the computer time for students as free time for themselves. Some ILSs have 
non-professionals in charge of the total management system. One of the benefits of such a system is to 
allow more contact between the teacher and the students and it is of vital importance that this interaction 
be maintained. An ILS can provide the perfect scenario for developing rapport between teacher and 
students, but this can only happen if teachers are actively involved in ILS instruction. 
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Some teachers look upon the ILS as an intrusion into their classroom and their teaching style. 
Trotter (1990) finds that the systems displace teachers' professional skills, depriving them of their 
opportunity to "perform" and reduce their participation in students learning. He further concludes that if 
managers of ILS laboratories are treated like low-paid technicians or babysitters, they will hoard their 
knowledge and control and teachers will slip away to grade papers. 

The ILS program. Sherry (1990) finds that when an ILS is used, little attempt is made be 
coordinate the students' ILS activities with the rest of their instructional life. Trotter (1990) quotes Peter 
Kelman who concluded that microcomputers are really not able to do diagnosis and prescription better 
than even a mediocre teacher. Smith and Sclafanl (1989) conclude that teaching the same subject 
according to conflicting theories (discovery learning used by the teacher and direct instruction used with 
an ILS may be counterproductive. 

Staff training. Sherry (1 990) concludes that staff training in the use of an ILS for instruction 
has been grossly neglected. 

Research findings. 

Debating whether ILSs are helpful or a hindrance to learning will probably continue as long as the 
systems are being used. Research studies may help to resolve some of the controversy surrounding 
these systems. However, Andrew Trotter (1990), Mark Sherry (1990), and Henry Becker (1990) each 
have found that previous studies have been of such poor quality, were seriously flawed, and are typically 
inconclusive that the results of them hava been meaningless. It is curious that Becker's judgment of their 
quality is so harsh, because hb own research is so flawed that it amounts to an anthology of things not to 
do in an educational research study. Among Becker's follies are invalidities resulting from the comparison 
of non-equivalent groups, regression to the mean, and the Hawthorne effect. 

Another example of a flawed study was one conducted by Catherine Alifrangis (1990) in the 
Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools. Comparisons of the control and experimental groups did not give 
statistically significant results. However, Alifrangis concludes that the gains in both groups were larger 
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than expected, and the bottom group gained most. Apparently Alifrangis did not consider the possibility 
of regression to the mean. 

Norton and Resta (1 986) attempted to improve the effect of the WICAT IJ.S on reading 
improvement for students in four selected schools in the Albuquerque (New Mexico) Public Schools. 
Norton and Resta concluded that some of the very young students did not profit from WICAT and they 
were returned to more traditional educational programs. They further concluded that students entering 
the fourth through sixth grades benefited more from ILS instruction supplemented by problem solving 
and simulation software than from skills instruction. 

In Calvert County, Maryland, the school corporation showed a great increase in test scores over a 
five year period. However, Trotter (1990) concludes that an ILS was not the only factor that could have 
contributed to the gains. The school corporation had developed an entirely new curriculum for use with 
the system. 

Sherry (1990) found two disturbing factors about using an ILS. First, almost none of the teachers 
had been advised on how to integrate the ILS into their regular classroom activities. Second, most of the 
schools could be making more effective use of their ILS. 

A study by Henry Becker (1990) found that all resource teachers at Bonnheim Elementary School 
in California felt that ILS had a positive effect on the academic achievement of Chapter I students and all 
principals indicated current Chapter I students who were using ILS appeared to be more interested In 
learning. 

If an ILS is an effective method for enhancing student learning, increasing student test scores, 
increasing student and teacher attitudes, and increasing student and teacher proficiency in computer 
utilization, then the mean posttest scores of students and teachers in each of these variables should be 
significantly higher than the mean of the scores of the corresponding pretest. 
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Statement of the Problem 

The general area of this investigation focused on the question "How can attendance, basic skills 
achievement, cognitive skills, computer skills, and student attitude and the instructional technology 
attitudes of teachers and students be improved?" 

■ Specifically, this study investigated the problem "Can these variables be improved through the 
introduction of an integrated learning system by means of a laboratory and a distributed laboratory into four 
elementary schools?" 

The hypotheses investigated in this study will be: There will be no changes in these variables as a 
result of the introduction of an integrated learning system into the four elementary schools of the 
Metropolitan School District of Mount Vernon, Indiana. 

Methodology 

Subjects. Subjects who participated in the study were 1 1 79 students in grades K-6 and 120 
teachers of the Metropolitan School District of Mount Vernon, Indiana. The students were enrolled in 
classes and the teachers were employed by the school district during the 1990-91 school year. In 
addition to the Subjects, scores from 1229 students for the 1988-89 school year and 1207 students from 
the 1989-90 school year were used for comparisons. A total of 3615 test batteries were compared in the 
study. These scores were for all of the students enrolled in the school district during the three academic 
years. 

Mount Vernon is a community of 8500 citizens. Principal areas of employment in the community 
are large and small industries, farming, river transportation, businesses, and the professions. The school 
district is typical of medium size school districts In the Midwest. 

Equip ment and materials . An IIS consisting of Wasatch Software, other software, and IBM 
PS2 Model 25 and PS2 Model 30 computers was installed in each of the four elementary schools. Thirty 
networked computers were installed in a central computer instructional laboratory in each of the schools. 
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Depending on the grade level, there were also 1-3 computers in each classroom. These computers were 
also a part of the total school network. 

Software selections were controlled by a server which accessed learning activities as prescribed 
by individual classroom teachers. 

Instruction. Students in grades K and 1 participated in two one hour sessions of ILS instruction 
each week. Subjects in grades 2-6 participated in three one how sessions of ILS instruction each week. 
Students in the fourth grade at Farmersville Elementary School participated in a Buddy System project. 
They also learned about data bases, spread sheets, and telecommunications. The Farmersville fourth 
grade students also communicated by modems with students from other Buddy System sftes. 

MfiaSMei Data documenting student absences and achievement and cognitive skills 
measures were obtained from the cumulative records of project participants for the two years prior to the 
beginning of the project (1988-89 and 1989-90) and toward the end of the first year of the project (1990- 
91). Teachers and students were administered attitudinal measures and measures of their computer 
proficiency at the beginning of the project and at the end of one academic year of the project. Specific 
measures were : 

Absences. Records of absences were obtained from the students' cumulative records for each 
of the two school years prior to the project and for the beginning year of the project. 

Achie.vement test scores. Students in grades 1,2,3, and 6 were tested by the Indiana 
Statewide Test for Educational Progress (ISTEP). Students in grades 4 and 5 were administered the 
California Achievement Test (CAT). Subtest scores in Reading, Mathematics, and Language Arts were 
available for most grades. In addition, subtest scores for Science, Social Studies, and scores for the total 
battery were analyzed in the grade levels In which these tests were administered. 

Cognitive Skills Index fCSI). Cognitive Skills Indexes were analyzed for grades 3, 4, and 5. 
The CSI is a measure which is highly correlated with measures of Deviation Intelligence Quotients (DIQ) 
except that the CSI mean for any group tends to be somewhat higher than the DIQ mean of 100. 
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Student attitude. A student attitude measure was constructed from previous measures that 
had been developed for instructional computer projects. The questionnaire was divided into four 
subtests. These were ss follows: 



Items SiiiUfliSl 

1 -20 About Me (Self Concept) 

21 -30 About My School (Attitude toward School) 

31 -40 About Computers (Attitude toward Computers) 

4 1 -54 What I Can Do With Computers (Computer Skills) 

1-54 Total Test (Composite Score of Four Subtests) 

Each of these subtest consisted of Likert Bipolar Attitude Inventory items. Pretest and posttest 

reliabilities were computed and were found to be: 



\lsms. Subtest R.eliablllJLifcS 







Pretest 


PQSti&Si 


1-20 


About Me 


.80 


.86 


21-30 


About My School 


.87 


.90 


31-40 


About Computers 


.85 


.90 


45-54 


What I Can Do 


.80 


.94 




with Computers 






1-54 


Total Test 


.90 


.94 



Faculty questionnaire. The questionnaire administered to 120 teachers who participated In 
the project was divided into three sections. Items 1-7 sought to determine the teachers' perceptions 
concerning their levels of development in the use of instructional technology. These ftems were based 
on a measure developed by Dr. James Tarwater of the South Bay School District of Imperial Beach, 
California. His questionnaire form was developed from a Concerned-Based Evaluation Model and 
measured the levels of teachers' Knowledge, Information, Communication, Assessing, Planning, Status 
Report, and Performing. 

The second part of the questionnaire was an Osgood's Semantic Differential consisting of nine 
items to ascertain the teachers' attitudes toward teaching through instructional technology. 
An addendum to the posttest required teachers to estimate the percentages of students who could 
perform specified computer skills at the beginning of the year and at the end of the year. 
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Analysis. All measures except attendance were scored by mark sense methods. Data were 
analyzed by repeated analyses of variance using the SPSS-X statistical package. Where post hoc 
comparisons were required, Tukey's W Procedure was used to determine which pairs of means 
possessed differences large enough to be statistically significant. Although results were first tested for 
significance at the .05 level, the actual levels of significance are also reported. 
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Results 

Student Comparisons 

Absences. Table A-1 contains the mean number of absences for the number of days absent 
from school per year for those students who were enrolled for three years at Mount Vernon. It will be 
noted that the number of absences decreased significantly for students enrolled in grades 2, 3, and 5. 
There were no significant differences between the mean numbers of absences between the four 
schools. There was significant interaction for grade four, due to the fact that there was a greater decrease 
in absences at Farmersville compared to the other three schools. 

Reading. Table A-2 contains the means for the Reading Subtest for the schools that 
participated in the project. It will be noted that there is a significant decrease in the means for students 
who are presently in grades 2, 4, and 5. There is also a significant difference between the schools . 
Howevei, no statement can be made about trends in this category, since various schools scored highest 
and lowest at different grade levels. A similar statement can be made about the interaction, since various 
schools increased or decreased more at a given grade level. 

Language Arts. The Language Arts Subtest results are contained in Table A-3. Significant 
decreases occurred for both years in which Language Arts subtests were administered. However, it is fair 
to say that Language Arts did experience a slight increase during the project year as compared to the 
previous year. It may be noted that Language Arts scores tended to be higher at Marrs in the fourth grade 
and at Farmersville in the fifth grade. The significance for interaction that occurred in the fifth grade was 
because of a different trend for the decrease at Farmersville. 

Math. Mathematics scores found in Table A-4 Indicated significant decreases in more recent 
years. A general statement concerning these decreases is that the decreases at Farmersville were not as 
dramatic as the decreases at the other schools. 

Total Battery. Total Battery Scores, contained In Table A-5, were significantly lower in grades 
4 and 5. Marrs scored higher In grade 4 and Farmersville scored higher in grades 3 and 5. However, Marrs 
also showed the greatest decrease in Grade 4 and West showed the greatest decrease in Grade 5. 
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Cognitive Skills Index (CSI). Cognitive skills measures were only performed In Grades 2, 4, 
and 5 and are reported in Table A-6. No comparisons could be made between previous years for 
students in Grade 2. CSI measures changed significantly, but it was only in Grade 5 that a significant 
decrease occurred and that decrease was only in relation to the first comparison year. The significance of 
the increase in Grade 4 was largely between the first two years, and no statement can be made relating the 
project to an increase. One trend that seems to predominate is that there are lower CSI means for Hedges 
Elementary School than for the other three. The interaction effects were not significant. 

About Me (Self Esteem). The self esteem measure is analyzed in Table A-7. 
There were significant increases in self concept for grades 2 and 3, while there was a significant decrease 
for Grade 4. Although there were some differences at various grade levels between schools, no trend 
was noted. There were no significant interaction effects. 

About My School (Attitude Toward School). Significant differences in attitudes toward 
school, contained in Table A-8, favored the posttest, except that in Grade 1 the increase was not 
statistically significant. The only significant difference between schools occurred at Grade 1 , where 
Farmersville and Marrs scored significantly higher than Hedges and West Interaction effects in Grades- 4 
and 5 were largely due to the fact that all other schools except Farmefsville increased. 

About Computers (Attitude Toward Instructional Technology). Table A-9 contains 
the results of the measure of the students' attitudes toward instructional technology. It will be noted that 
highly significant increases occurred at every grade level except for Grade 1 . Although scores in Grades 
1 , 2 , and 3 were higher at Farmersville, the mean score at Hedges was higher for Grade 4 while Marrs 
scored highest for Grade 5. No significant interaction effects were noted for any grade except for grade 4 
in which Farmersville showed a slight decrease. 

What I Can Do with Computers. An unexpected result of this study was the lower mean 
scores on the posttest, as illustrated in Table A-10. These results were highly significant for Grades 3, 4, 
and 5. Various schools scored higher at different grade levels. No trends were noted that were due to 
interaction. 
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This result appears to be due to the lack of understanding of the students on the pretest and a 
more realistic appraisal of their abilities once they had participated in this computer-based instruction. 

Total Attitude. Total attitude scores, contained in Table A-11, were significantly higher in 
grades 2, 3, and 5. Attitude scores for grades 1 and 2 were higher at Farmersville and attitude scores for 
grades 4 and 5 were significantly different without noticeable trends. The only significant interaction 
occurred in Grade 4, where Marrs was the only school that experienced an increase. 

Gains or Losses at Schools for Successive Years. 

Grade 1 . The results for Grade 1 are contained In tables B-1 and D-1 of Appendix B and D 
respectively. Means of the scores showed significant losses in Math and Reading subtests. Grade 1 
scores from West Elementary School showed the largest decreases and the lowest mean. 

Grade 2. Grade 2 results are reported in Tables B-2 and D-2. There were significant losses in 
almost all measures.. The only exception was that there was no decrease in the reading measure for the 
1989-90 to 1990-91 comparison. Significant one year losses at grade two were noted for Marrs school, 
while the scores at the other schools did not show large differences between their means. 

Grade 3. Grade 3 scores, contained in in Tables B-3 and D-3 showed several significant losses 
and a one year gain in reading. Grade 3 scores were largely year to year variations. Grade 3 losses were 
greatest at West Elementary School. 

Grade 4. Tables B-4 and C-4 showed increases that were often significant. Reading and 
science were the only subjects that did not demonstrate significant gains. Farmersville, Hedges, and 
Marrs all experienced large gains that occurred as a result of their Grade 4 instructional programs. 

Grade 5. Grade 5 students experienced significant gains in Math, Language Arts, and Science 
Subtest scores. The composite score was significant only for the 1988-89 to 1990-91 comparisons. 
Farmersville and West Elementary Schools experienced the largest gains. 

Grade 6. Grade 6 students experienced significant gains In Math. However, there was virtually 
no difference in the scores for the Total Battery. Hedges was the only Grade 6 school that demonstrated a 
continuing increase. 



Teacher Questionnaire. 

The results for the teacher questionnaire are contained in Tables C-1 to C-30 of Appendix C. The 
first seven items measured the teachers' perceptions of their ability to use instructional technology in their 
teaching. Results of each of these items showed highly significant (p <.0001) gains between pretest and 
posttest. 

The C-8 to C-1 6 items compared the teachers' attitudes concerning the use of instructional 
technology. These items generally indicated a more positive attitude for posttest scores. However, the 
teachers' means on the Time-Saving to Extra Work continuum indicated that teachers considered the ILS 
to be more toward the Extra Work end of the scale on the posttest. 

Significant gains occurred on the Threatening-Welcome, Fascinating-Boring, Positive-Negative, 
and Relaxed-Tense comparisons. 

No significant differences were found on the Good-Bad, Beneficial-Worthless, Helpful- 
Hindrance, or Active-Passive comparisons. 

The teachers' responses to how their students could use computers were all highly significant 
(p<001 and p<.0001) for all items. Teachers feel that many more of their students can new use 
computers to write a report or story, play games, practice math, learn to read better, learn about science, 
do a science experiment, learn to type, send messages, take notes, use a calculator, check spelling, do 
word processing, plan their writing, and organize. 
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Discussion, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

This study investigated the effect of the introduction of an integrated learning system (ILS) on 
students' achievement, abilities, and attendance at school It was ascertained that significant differences 
occurred in the attendance rate, attitude, and computer-related abilities of students. However, an 
unexpected finding was that the year to year means of '.he school system and the year to year means of 
students often were often lowered during the initial year of the project. 

Perhaps some of the instructional activities normally devoted to learning basic academic skills was 
utilized in teaching students to keyboard and to use the ILS. It is also possible that there could have been 
a more congruent match between the ILS learning and the State curriculum. Accordingly, it is possible 
that Wasatch taught concepts that were not measured by ISTEP or the CAT. 

A third possibility Is that the use of an ILS can take time from the teachers' contact with individual 
students, ./hich is a key ingredient to learning in the early years. 

It is fair to say that the introduction of an ILS has not produced significant gains in achievement In 
Mount Vernon, but more compelling questions are whether there have been some resultant losses and 
what can be done to turn this trend around. 

More careful attention will be needed to cause teachers to learn what is necessary to help their 
students to benefit most from the capabilities of an ILS. 

Careful coordination must be given to the curriculum, testing, and computer-related activities so 
that the ILS can be a vaJuable asset to the learning of young boys and girls. Additional studies to be 
conducted at a later date will ascertain whether students will benefit more from ILS instruction in future 
years. 
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Table A-1 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Absences 

School 



Analysis, of Variance 
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Years F 


H 


M 


W 


Total 


Source 


F 


Sign. 
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90-91 7.9 


6.0 


• * 


9.0 


7.7 


Schools 


1.54 0.22 n.s. 


(n = 1 4 1 ) 
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7.1 


6.6 
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2.16 
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(n= 1 54) 
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cA I M.S. 
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Table A-2 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Reading 
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90 58.8 
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Table A-3 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Language 

School 



Years F 



H 



M 



Analysis, of Variance 
W Total Source F Sigh. 



90-91 76.1 66.1 68 7 58.9 67.2 Schools 5.12 .002 



2 

(n=188) 



90-91 60.9 64.4 66.0 65.2 64.2 Schools .52 .067n.s. 
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Table A-4 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Math 

School 



Years F 



H 



M 



W Total Source 



Analysis, of Variance 
F Sign. 



90-91 79.1 77.0 71.4 66.8 73.1 Schools 2.81 



.042 



89- 


90 76.0 


80.7 


80.4 


75.4 


77.9 
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1.59 


.194 n.s. 
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Table A-5 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Total Battery 

School 



Analysis, of Variance 



Years F 



H 



M 



W Total Source F 



Sign. 



90-91 77.2 70.4 68.3 61.6 69.0 Schools 3.69 0.01 



2 

(n=188) 



90-91 67.9 63.6 60.2 64.5 64.0 



Schools 1.08 0.36 n.s. 



3 89-90 68.6 72.8 63.4 
(n-195) 90-91 71.9 67.5 64.5 

4 88-89 63.3 65.6 73.1 
(n = l84) 89-90 63.5 64.1 72.6 

90-91 60.9 61.1 68.4 

5 88-89 67.1 58.7 66.5 
(n=207) 89-90 60.9 52.6 61.4 

90-9 1 68.5 53.1 58.2 
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Table A-6 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Cognitive Skills Index 

School Anajy&& Pi Variance. 

Years f _ H M W Total Source F Sign. 



1 

(n«180) . 
2 

(n=149j 



90-91 109.0 108.6 104.2 100.5 106.1 Schools 2.36. 0.07 n.S. 



3 

(n=195) 
4 

(n=l80) 



5 

(n = 207) 



M 
e 
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s 



88- 89 107.7 103.6 115.9 107.7 109.9 

89- 90 1 12.2 106.2 118.9 1 10.8 113.3 

90- 91 1 10.0 110.6 1 18.3 108.4 1 12.2 



88- 89 1 12.1 

89- 90 108.9 

90- 91 111.4 



105.6 
103.8 
102.6 



109.9 113.2 110.1 
1 10.3 108.9 107.7 
108.0 109.8 107.8 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 
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Year 

SxY 



Cognitive Skills Index 



5.91 .001 

8.71 .0001 

1.32 .25 n.s. 

3.28 .02 

7.5 .001 

1.90 .08 n.s. 
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Table A-7 
Means of Students by School and Year 
About Me (Self Concept) 

Years F H ™ 



89- 90 24.4 

90- 91 24.5 



89- 90 25.5 

90- 91 26.9 



89- 90 24.2 

90- 91 27.0 



21.7. 
21.9" 



23.1 
24.7 



26.3 
27.5 



23.5 
25.4 



23.0 
26.6 



24.8 
25.1 



21.4 
22.3 



23.4 
26.9 



25.7 
27.6 



22.8 
23.6 



23.7 
26.4 



25.3 
26.9 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 

' ' Schools 
Year 
SxY 

Schools 
Year 
SxY 



5.05 .002 
1.77 .185 n.S. 
.57 .633 n.S. 

1.39 .248 n.S. 
25.24 .0001 
1.43 .238 n.S. 

1.39 .248 n.s. 
25.24 .0001 
1.43 238 n.S. 



89- 90 27.6 27.5 25 9 26 1 26 6 

90- 9 1 25.8 21.4 26.1 28.2 

89- 90 25.0 27.9 27 3 25.3 26 4 

90- 9 1 26.5 27.2 27.5 26.3 26.8 



Schools 2.13 0.01n.s. 
Year 9.51 .002 
SxY 12.25 .OOOln.S. 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 



2.45 .065 n.S. 
2.14 0.145 n.S. 
2.10 0.10 n.s. 
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Table A-8 
Means of Students by School and Year 
About My School 



Years F 



89- 90 13.0 

90- 91 13.0 



School 
H M 



11.4 
11.7 



89- 90 14.5 13.6 

90- 91 16.9 15.6 



12.6 
14.5 



14.6 
16.8 



89- 90 17.3 16.4 17.4 

90- 91 19.9 17.9 17.5 



89- 90 20.1 18.3 17.5 

90- 91 18.3 19.7 18.5 



89- 90 20.4 17.8 19.5 

90- 91 19.7 21.9 20.8 



W 



11.5 
12.7 



13.3 
15.8 



18.1 
20.1 



16.4 
19.5 



18.8 
20.4 



Total 


Source 


F 


Sign. 


12.1 


Schools 


3.46 


.018 


13.1 


Year 


3.58 


.061 n.s. 


SxY 


.95 


.421 n.s. 


14.0 


Schools 


1.10 


.353 n.s. 


16.3 


Year 


30.71 


.0001 


SxY 


.05 


.984 n.s. 



17.4 
19.1 



18.0 
18.9 



19.0 
20.7 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 

Schools 

Year 

SxY 

Schools 

Year 

SxY 



2.39 .07 n.s. 
19.02 .0001 
2.15 .095 n.s. 

1.40 0.25 n.s. 
8.66 .004 
16.71 .0001 

.14 0.93 n.s. 

15.4 .0001 

7.07 .0001 
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QMS. 
K (n=14l) 

1 

(n = 1 40) 



2 

(n=1 55) 



(n=192). 



(n= 1 89) 



(n=204) 



Table A-9 
Means of Students by School and Year 
About Computers 

Sch00 l ApoiyciQ nf Variance 

Years F H M W Total Source F 



Sign. 



89- 90 15.2 

90- 91 13.5 



11.3 
12.8 



12.2 
13.3 



11.3 
12.1 



89- 90 15.3 14.4 

90- 91 17.5 16.5 



89- 90 13.7 17.1 

90- 91 14.3 20.8 



89- 90 15.8 14.4 

90- 91 16.5 15.2 



14.2 
15.7 



15.6 
17.2 



17.4 
19.3 



14.4 
15.7 



14.1 
16.1 



13.8 
16.3 



12.5 
12.9 



13.8 



89- 90 16.1 13.6 13.3 12.5 

90- 91 18.5 15.1 14.1 13.8 15.2 



14.6 
16.4 



14.7 
16.4 



15.2 
16.5 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 


3.25 
.40 

1 .oc 


.024 

.526 n.S. 
271 n s 


Schools 

Year 

SxY 


12.18 
14.37 
.62 


.0001 
.0001 
.60 n.s. 


Schools 
Year 
SxY 


1.56 
30.45 
.52 


.199 n.s. 
.0001 
.60 n.s. 


Schools 

Year 

SxY 


12.69 

33.8 

2.88 


.0001 
.0001 
0.04 


Schools 

Year 

SxY 


7.4 

21.6 

2.27 


.0001 
.0001 
0.08 n.s. 
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K (n=141) 
1 

(n=140) 



(n = 1 55) • 



3 

(n=192) 



5 

(n = 204) 
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Table A-10 
Means of Students by School and Year 
. What I Can Do With Computers 



Years F 



89- 90 22.8 

90- 91 25.5 



89-90 17.6 
9-0-91 17.1 



School 
H M 



Anal ysis, of Varia nce. 



W Total Source F 



17.9 
17.5 



19.3 
18.4 



18.3 19.2 
MX 18.2 



22.3 
16.2 



18.4 
16.8 



12.5 
12.9 



18.4 
17.3 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 



15.15 

3.26 

9.15 



Sign. 



.0001 
.073 n.s. 
.0001 



(n= 139) 90-91 16.2 



89- 90 17.9 19.1 20.8 19.0 19.1 

90- 91 17.1 18.7 19.8 17.6 18.1 

89-90 20.4 17.6 18.8 19.0 19.1 

14.7 16.8 17.6 18.1 



89- 90 19.2 

90- 91 16.7 



17.5 
15.9 



18.2 
18.3 



18.1 
17.1 



18.2 
16.9 



Schools 


1.43 


.236 n.s. 


Year 


3.26 


.073 n.s. 


SxY 


9.15 


.0001. 


Schools 


3.92 


.010 


Year 


7.03 


.009 


SxY 


.33 


.803 n.s. 


Schools 


3.38 


.02 


Year 


4;>.8 


.0001 


SxY 


4.48 


.005 


Schools 


2.63 


.05 


Year 


13.6 


.0001 


SxY 


2.22 


0.09 n.S. 
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G_ia4a 
K (n«i4l) 

1 

(n=140) 



2 

(n=155) 
3 

(n = l92) 



(n=1 89) 



5 

(n = 204) 



Table A-11 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Total Attitude 

- honl Analysis^ Variance 

Years F ^ M W Total Source F S,g, 



89- 90 73.7 62.0 67.7 66 5 67.7 

90- 91 76.2 63.9 71.6 63.3 68.7 

89- 90 73.8 68.5 70.3 65.4 ' 69.3 

90- 91 79.4 72.6 75.7 69.7 74.2 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 



9.68 .0001 
.67 .413 n.s. 
1.17 .332 n.s. 



Schools 5.98 .001 
Year 14.60 .0001 
SxY .10 .962 n.s. 



89- 90 74.5 76.3 77.5 77.3 

90- 91 81.5 80.6 78.1 80.9 



76.3 ! 
80.5 



Schools 
Year 
SxY 



.09 .963 n.s. 
17.75 .0001 
1.87 .135 n.S. 



89- 90 81.9 80.4 77 7 75.5 78 5 

90- 91 74.6 76.7 78.8 81.7 78.3 



Schools 3.35 .02 
Year 1.01 .315 n.s. 
SxY 14.65 .001 



89.90 80.4 77.8 .2 4 76, 78 8 Schools 3,4 0.03 
90-91 78.8 79.3 86.4 80.1 80.7 Yea ^ ^ 
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Table A-1 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Absences 

School 





Years F 


H 


M 


W 


Total 


Source 


F 


Sign. 


K 


90- 


91 7.9 


6.0 




9.0 


7.7 


Schools 


1.54 0.22 n.s. 


(n- 1 4 1 ) 




















1 


89- 


90 6.7 


7.1 


6.6 


10.9 


7.9 


Schools 


2.16 


0.95 n.s. 


(n = 154) 


90- 


91 6.5 


7.9 


7.0 


7.5 


7.2 


Year 


1.35 


2.47 n.s. 
















SxY 


4.12 


.008 


2 


O 0 
0 0 • 


0 y i.c 


8.7 


9.5 


6.7 


8.0 


Schools 


.04 


.991 n.s. 


(n=l61) 


89- 


90 6.9 


6.0 


6.1 


8.4 


6.9 


Year 


7.28 


.001 




90- 


91 6.0 


5.5 


4.9 


4.3 


5.2 


SxY 


1.57 


.156 n.s. 


3 


88- 


89 7.5 


6.0 


6.9 


5.8 


6.5 


Schools 


.62 


.604 n.s. 


(n = 200) 


89- 


90 6.2 


5.7 


5.7 


7.4 


6.3 


Year 


7.28 


.001 




90- 


91 6.9 


5.5 


4.7 


5.2 


5.7 


SxY 


2.02 


.06 n.s. 


4 


88- 


89 9.0 


7.7 


7.8 


6.4 


7.7 


Schools 


.60 


0.52 n.s. 


(n= 186) 


89- 


90 6.0 


5.8 


5.6 


6.3 


6.0 


Year 


2.62 


.07 n.s. 




90- 


91 5.4 


6.4 


3.6 


5.5 


5.0 


SxY 


2.65 


.03 


5 


88- 


89 6.5 


5.9 


7.5 


6.6 


6.5 


Schools 


1.04 


.378 n.s. 


(n = 207) 


89- 


90 7.1 


4.8 


6.5 


6.6 


6.2 


Year 


5.01 


.007 




90- 


91 7.1 


5.1 


4.5 


5.2 


5.5 


SxY 


2.37 


.03 



8.0_ 
7.2_ 
6.4_ 
5.6_ 
4.8 
4.0_ 

3.2. 
2.4 
1.6 
0.8 
0.0 
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Table A-2 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Reading 

Schoo l 

Years F H M 



Analysis, of Vari ance 
W Total Source F Sign. 



1 

1 




90- 


91 69.8 


62.5 


59.9 


55.7 


61.5 


Schools 


2.87 


0.38 n.s. 


(n = 


156) 




















2 




89- 


90 58.6 


72.7 


62.0 


62.3 


63.3 


Schools 


.86 


.464 n.s. 


(n = 


162) 


90- 


9 1 60.9 


59.3 


60.2 


63.5 


61.1 


Year 


4.66 


.032 


















SxY 


6.06 


.001 


3 




88- 


89 66.1 


67.4 


61.6 


61.2 


64.1 


Schools 


2.11 


.100 n.s. 




105) 


89- 


90 65.1 


59.6 


59.1 


57.2 


60.3 


Year 


12.37 


.0001 






90- 


91 71.3 


65.0 


57.1 


68.1 


66.0 


SxY 


4.83 


.0001 


4 




88- 


89 58.5 


61.0 


66.3 


56.2 


60.4 


Schools 


3.88 


.01 


(n = 


184) 


89- 


90 58.8 


60.3 


67.4 


60.3 


62.0 


Year 


6.71 


.002 






90- 


91 56.3 


59.2 


64.1 


53.7 


58.2 


SxY 


.99 


0.44 n.s. 


5 




88- 


89 62.4 


54.8 


60.0 


62.7 


59.8 


Schools 


4.07 


.008 


(n = 


207) 


89- 


90 60.1 


51.8 


59.4 


58.1 


57.1 


Year 


14.1 


.0001 






90- 


91 64.2 


48.1 


56.8 


56.1 


56.1 


SxY 


5.45 


.0001 
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Table A-3 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Language 

School 



QMS. 


Years 


F 


H 


M 


W 


K (n=H1) 














1 


90- 


91 


76.1 


66.1 


68.7 


58.9 


(n=1 56) 














2 














(n = 1 88) 


90- 


91 


60.9 


64.4 


66.0 


65.2 


3 

(n-1 95) 


88- 


89 






62.9 






89- 


90 


74.3 


65.0 


67.6 


63.8 




90- 


91 


77.7 


68.5 


66.9 


63.9 


4 


88- 


89 


63.8 


68.4 


72.7 


58.5 


(n=1 84) 


89- 


90 


65.0 


66.0 


72.4 


64.6 




90- 


91 


60.9 


61.8 


68.0 


59.7 


5 


88- 


89 


74.2 


63,4 


68.5 


73.2 


(n = 207) 


89- 


90 


60.3 


53.3 


58.5 


56.3 




90- 


91 


72.5 


55.5 


58.1 


57.9 



67.6 
69.2 

65.4 
67.2 
62.8 

69.7 
56.9 
61.0 



Analysis, of Variance 
Source F Sign. 



Schools .52 .067 n.s. 



Schools 


4.09 


.008 


Year 


1.41 


n.s. 


SxY 


2.42 


.05 


Schools 


4.04 


.008 


Year 


7.24 


.001 


SxY 


1.42 


0.20 n.s. 


Schools 


4.52 


.004 


Year 


88.5 


.0001 


SxY 


6.71 


.0001 
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Table A-4 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Math 

School 
Years F H M 



Analysis, of Variance 
W Total Source F Sign. 



90-91 79.1 77.0 71.4 66.8 73.1 Schools 2.81 .042 



89- 90 76.0 80.7 80.4 

90- 91 74.4 64.7 56.0 



88- 89 75.5 77.2 74.7 

89- 90 68.5 69.4 60.4 

90- 91 72.2 68.1 68.9 

88- 89 63.3 65.6 73.1 

89- 90 63.4 72.2 66.6 

90- 9 1 60.9 61.1 68.4 

88- 89 66.8 58.1 67.3 

89- 90 61.2 53.5 65.6 

90- 9 1 65.3 54.4 56.9 



75.4 


77.9 


Schools 


1.59 


.194 n.s. 


63.1 


64.2 


Year 


102.36 


.0001 






SxY 


12.79 


.0001 


73.8 


75.3 


Schools 


1.53 


.208 n.s. 


64.9 


66.1 


Year 


32.04 


.0001 


61.1 


67.3 


SxY 


12.79 


. .0001 


59.5 


65.4 


Schools 


4.04 


.008 


67.2 


67.2 


Year 


7.24 


.001 


59.9 


63.3 


SxY 


1.53 


0.24 n.s. 


65.9 


64.2 


Schools 


3.09 


.03 


60.1 


59.7 


Year 


20.9 


.0001 


59.3 


59.0 


SxY 


4.43 


.0001 
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(n= 1 56) 



(n= 1 88) 
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(n = 1 84) 



(n = 207) 



Table A-5 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Total Battery 

School Ana lysis, of Variance 

Years f H M W Total Source F Sign. 

90-91 77.2 70.4 68.3 



90-91 67.9 63.6 60.2 



89- 90 68.6 72.8 63.4 

90- 9 1 71.9 67.5 64.5 



88- 89 63.3 65.6 73.1 

89- 90 63.5 64.1 72.6 

90- 91 60.9 61.1 68.4 

88- 89 67.1 58.7 66.5 

89- 90 60.9 52.6 61.4 

90- 91 68.5 53.1 58.2 



61.6 


69.0 


Schools 


3.69 


U.U1 


64.5 


64.0 


Schools 


1 .Uo 


U,00 M. 


65.8 


67.6 


Schools 


2.68 


.05 


64.8 


67.5 


Year 


0.91 


n.s. 






SxY 


4.51 


.002 


59.5 


65.4 


Schools 


3.94 


.009 


66.6 


67.2 


Year 


15.1 


.0001 


57.9 


62.3 


SxY 


3.21 


.004 


67.9 


64.8 


Schools 


3.60 


0.01 


58.6 


58.1 


Year 


57.1 


.0001 


57.9 


59.3 


SxY 


9.05 


.0001 
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Table A-6 
Means of Students by School and Year 
Cognitive Skills Index 

School Anal ysis, of Variance 

Years F H M W Total Source F Sign. 



1 

(n*1 80) 



(n = 


149) 


90- 


91 


109.0 


108.6 


104.2 


3 

(n- 


195) 










1 15.9 


4 




88 


■89 


107.7 


103.6 


(n- 


180) 


89 


■90 


1 12.2 


106.2 


118.9 


90 


-91 


110.0 


110.6 


118.3 


5 




88 


-89 


1 12.1 


105.6 


109.9 


(n- 


207) 


89 


-90 


108.9 


103.8 


110.3 


90 


-91 


11 1.4 


102.6 


108.0 



107.7 
1 10.8 
108.4 

1 13.2 
108.9 
109.8 



109.9 
113.3 
112.2 

110.1 
107.7 
107.8 



Schools 


5.91 


.001 


Year 


8.71 


.0001 


SxY 


1.32 


.25 n.s. 


Schools 


3.28 


.02 


Year 


7.5 


.001 


SxY 


1.90 


.08 n.s. 
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Table A-7 
Means of Students by School and Year 
About Me (Self Concept) 

School 
H m 



Years F 



89- 90 24.4 21.7 23.5 

90- 9 1 24.5 21.9 25.4 



89- 90 25.5 23.1 23.0 

90- 9 1 26.9 24.7 26.6 



89- 90 24.2 26.3 24.8 

90- 9 1 27.0 27.5 25.1 



89- 90 27.6 27.5 25.9 

90- 9 1 25.8 21.4 26.1 



89- 90 25.0 27.9 27.3 

90- 9 1 26.5 27.2 27.5 



W Total 



Anal ysis, of Va iianci 
Source F Sign. 



21.4 
22.3 



23.4 
26.9 



25.7 
27.6 



26.1 
28.2 



25.3 
26.3 



22.8 
23.6 



23.7 
26.4 



25.3 
26.9 



26.6 
26.2 



26.4 
26.8 



Schools 
Year 



5.05 
1.77 



.002 

.185 n.S. 



OA T 


.57 


.633 n.s. 


Schools 

Year 

SxY 


1.39 
25.24 
1.43 


.248 n.s. 
.0001 
.238 n.S. 


Schools 
Year 
SxY 


1.39 

25.24 

1.43 


.248 n.s. 
.0001 
.238 n.s. 


Schools 

Year 

SxY 


2.13 
9.51 
12.25 


o.om.s. 

.002 

.ooom.s. 


Schools 


2.45 


.065 n.s. 



Year 
SxY 



2.14 
2.10 



0.145 n.s. 
0.10 n.s. 
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Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 
□ 1 989-90 0 1 990-9 1 



Grade 3 

Years 



Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 



9 

ERIC 



A7 



11 



Qxada 
K (0=141) 

i 

(n= 1 40) 



(n = 157) 



(n = 1 92) 



(n=1 89) 



(n = 204) 



M 
e 
a 
n 
s 



Mean- 



Years F 



89- 90 13.0 

90- 91 13.0 



89- 90 14.5 

90- 91 16.9 



89- 90 17.3 

90- 91 19.9 



89- 90 20.1 

90- 91 18.3 



89- 90 20.4 

90- 91 19.7 



Table A-8 
of Students by School and Year 
About My School 



Scho ol 
H 



Anal ysis, of Variance 



M 



W Total Source 



11.4 
11.7 



13.6 
15,6 



16.4 
17.9 



18.3 
19.7 



17.8 
21.9 



12.6 
14.5 



14,6 
16.8 



17.4 
17.5 



17.5 
18.5 



19.5 
20.8 



11.5 
12.7 



13.3 
15.8 



18.1 
20.1 



16.4 
19.5 



18.8 
20.4 



12.1 
13.1 



14.0 
16.3 



17.4 
19.1 



18.0 
18.9 



19.0 
20.7 



Schools 



Sign. 
3.46 .018 



T cal 


3 58 


.061 n.s. 


SxY 


.95 


.421 n.s. 


Schools 


1.10 


.353 n.s. 


Year 


30.71 


.0001 


SxY 


.05 


.984 n.s. 


Schools 


2.39 


.07 n.s. 


Year 


19.02 


.0001 


SxY 


2.15 


.095 n.s. 


Schools 


1.40 


0.25 n.s. 


Year 


8.66 


.004 


SxY 


16.71 


.0001 


Schools 


.14 


0.93 n.s. 


Year 


15.4 


.0001 


SxY 


7.07 


.0001 



Means About My School 




Kindergarten Grade 1 
0 1 989-90 0 1 990-91 



Grade 2 Gr,:.de 3 Grade 4 

Years 



Grade 5 Grade 6 



9 

ERIC 



AS 



o 



K (n=141) 
1 

(n= 1 4 0) 



(n=l55) 



(n=l92) 



(n=1 89) 



(n = 204) 



Table A-9 
Means of Students by School and Year 
About Computers 



Years 



89- 90 15.2 

90- 91 13.5 



School 

H 



M 



W Total 



1 1.3 
12.8 



12.2 
13.3 



11.3 
12.1 



89- 90 15.3 14.4 14.2 14.4 

90- 91 17.5 16.5 15.7 15.7 



89- 90 13.7 17.1 15.6 14.1 

90- 91 14.3 20.8 17.2 1 6.1 



89- ^0 15.8 14.4 17.4 13.8 

90- 91 16.5 15.2 19.3 16.3 



12.5 
12.9 



89- 90 1 6.1 1 3.6 13.3 12.5 13.8 

90- 91 18.5 15.1 14.1 13.8 15.2 



14.6 
16.4 



14.7 
16.4 



15.2 
16.5 



Analy sis, of Var iance 
Source F Sign. 



Schools 


3.25 


.024 


Year 


.40 


.526 n.s. 


SxY 


1.32 


.271 n.s. 


Schools 


12.18 


AAA 1 

.0001 


Year 


14.37 


AAA 1 

.0001 


SxY 


.62 


.60 n.s. 


Schools 


1.56 


.199 n.s. 


Year 


30.45 


.0001 


SxY 


.52 


.60 n.s. 


Schools 


12.69 


.0001 


Year 


33.8 


.0001 


SxY 


2.88 


0.04 


Schools 


7.4 


.0001 


Year 


21.6 


.0001 


SxY 


2.27 


0.08 n.s. 



M 
e 
a 
n 

s 




Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 

Years 

0 1989-90 01990-91 



A9 

13 



Gate. 

K (n=l41) 
1 

(n= 1 40) 



(n=1 55) 



3 

(n=192) 



(n= 139) 



(n = 204) 



Table A-10 
Means of Students by School and Year 
What I Can Do With Computers 



Years F 



School 
H 



M 



89- 90 20.4 1 7.6 1 8.8 

90- 91 16.2 14.7 16.8 



89- 90 19.2 1 7.5 1 8.2 

90- 91 16.7 15.9 18.3 



19.0 
17.6 



18.1 
17.1 



Analysi s of Variance 



W Total Source 



89- 90 22.8 1 7.9 19.3 22.3 12.5 

90- 9 1 25.5 17.5 18.4 16.2 12.9 



89 -90 1 7.6 1 8.3 19.2 18.4 1 8.4 
17.4 18.2 16.8 17.3 



90-91 17.1 



89- 90 1 7.9 1 9.1 20.8 19.0 19.1 

90- 91 17.1 18.7 19.8 17.6 18.1 



19.1 
18.1 



18.2 
16.9 



Schools 

Year 

SxY 



15.15 

3.26 

9.15 



Sign. 



.0001 
.073 n.s. 
.0001 



Schools 


1.43 


.236 n.s. 


Year 


3.26 


.073 n.s. 


SxY 


9.15 


.0001. 


Schoois 


3.92 


.010 


Year 


7.03 


.009 


SxY 


.33 


.803 n.s. 


Schools 


3.38 


.02 


Year 


42.8 


.0001 


SxY 


4.48 


.005 


Schools 


2.63 


.05 


Year 


13.6 


.0001 


SxY 


2.22 


0.09 n.s. 



Means of What I Can Do With Computers 



M 
e 
a 
n 
s 




Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 

Years 

E3 1 989-90 01990-91 



er|c 



A10 



44 



Grade 
K (n=14l) 

1 

(n = 140) 



2 

(n = 155) 



3 

(n=192) 



(n = 1 89) 



5 

(n=204) 



Table A-11 
Means of Students by School and Year 

Attitude 

Analy sis of Variance 

W Total 



Total 

School 



Years F H 



89- 90 73.7 62.0 

90- 91 76.2 63.9 



89- 90 73 8 68.5 

90- 9 1 79.4 72.6 



89- 90 74.5 76.3 

90- 9 1 81.5 80.6 



89- 90 81.9 80.4 

90- 9 1 74.6 76 7 



M 



67.7 66.5 67.7 
71.6 63.3 68.7 



70.3 65.4 69.3 
75.7 69.7 74.2 



77.5 77.3 76.3 
78.1 80.9 80.5 



77.7 75.5 78.5 

78.8 81.7 78.3 



Source 



Sign. 



89- 90 80.4 77.8 82.4 76.1 78.8 

90- 9178.8 79.3 86.4 80.1 80.7 



Schools 


9.58 


.UUU 1 


Year 


.67 


,41 O M.S. 


SxY 


1.17 


.332 n.s. 


Schools 


5.98 


.UU 1 


Year 


14.60 


.UUU I 


SxY 


.10 


.yot II. o. 


Schools 


.09 


.963 n.s. 


Year 


17.75 


.0001 


SxY 


1.87 


.135 n.s. 


Schools 


3.35 


.02 


Year 


1.01 


.315 n.s. 


SxY 


14.65 


.001 


Schools 


3.04 


0.03 


Year 


4.87 


.03 


SxY 


2.22 


.09 n.s. 



Means of Total Attitude 



M 

e 
a 
n 
s 



9 0_ 

81. 
7 2_ 

63_ 
54_ 

45, 
36 
2 7 

18. 

9, 

0 



# 



T 




Kindergarten 



Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 

Years 

□ 1989-90 01990-91 



0 

ERiC 



All 



45 



Table B-1 

fcalns or (Losses) In Successive Years by School District 

Grade 1 



Si.-bjo.cl 



Reading 
Mu;h 

Language Ans 
Composite 



8 0-09 



Means 

6 9-90 90-91 



Significance 

fi?_V391 



63.6 64.0 
75.9 78.2 

64.7 64.5 
N/A N/A 



r 



61.1 
71.1 
G5.7 
N/A 



(.05) 
(.01) 
n.a. 



90 va 81 

(.01) 
(.001) 
n.s. 





oo. 


N 




C 


H. 


E 




S 




c 




0 




r 








s 






e_. 




0 



Grade 1. NCE Scores by Years 



m 




m 




Reading riath 

Years 

0 1 008-09 23 1 000-00 O 1 000-0 1 



Writing 



Table B-2 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by School District 

Grade 2 



Sj&J&cj 

Reading 
Math 

Loruj'jcge Aris 
Coniposilo 



9 

ERIC 



M 
C 
E 

n 

e 
a 
n 
s 



70.u 

63.' 

56 

49. 

^2 



20. 

21. 
1 1_ 

7. 

0 



88-89 

63.7 

66.7 

69.0 

68.4 



Moan s 

8 9-90 2Qi9_i 



61.1 
66.4 
68.4 
66.7 



61.1 
62.8 
64.4 
63.7 



Significance 
89 vs 91 

(.05) 

(.01) 

(.001) 
(.0001) 



90V3 91 
n.s. 

(.01) 

(.001) 

(.001) 



Grade 2, NCE Means by Years 





Rcarjlng 



Hath Language 
Years 



Composite 



(3 I 9CC-09 555 1 909-90 CJ 1 990-9 



HI 



Table B-3 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 

Grade 3 



Subject 

Reading 
Math 

Lcngucgc Aris 
Composite 



fifiifiS 

61.6 
66.6 
71.4 
67.5 



09-90 

65.^ 

70.1 

72.9 

70.7 



Means 

65.4 
6S.9 
68.0 
67.7 



09 vs 91 
.01 
n.s. 
(.05) 
(n.s.) 



Significance 



90vs91 
n.s. 
(.01) 
(.01) 

(.05) 



M 
C 
E 

n 

e 
a 
n 




Grade 3. NCE Mcann by Ycarr, 



m 

w 

W. 

v.v.v 




Reading 



fiath 



language 



Compostic 



Years 



01908-00 0)909-90 0 1900-91 



Table B-4 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade A 



Subjeci 


88-09 


ftStSfl 


2Ql9_1_ 


Significance 

89 v$JM 90 vs 91 


R cooing 
Mu'Ji 


55. 1 


58.4 


57.5 


.05 


n.s. 


56.2 


61.5 


62.0 


.001 


n.s. 


language Arts 


52.7 


56.2 


61.8 


.OC01 


.05 


Science 


. 54.4 


58.7 


58.7 


.001 


n.s. 


Social Sludics 


54.4 


56.2 


59.8 


.0001 


.01 


Composite 


54.7 


59.7 


61.4 


■* .0001 


.001 • 



Grade A, NCE Moans by Ycarr, 




Reading nam Language Science Soci3! SluClcs Composite 
i • Years 



(31063-09 01909-00 £3 1990-01 



47 



Table B-5 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade 5 



Subject 




M<?an?, 


Significance 




AA-AQ AQ.Qfl 




09 vs 91 


90 vs 91 


Reacmg 


56.1 57.9 


56.2 


n.s. 


(.05) 


Moth 


54.1 61.4 


58.4 


.01 


(.05) 


language Aris 


56.7 56.9 


CO. 7 


.01 


•OV 


Science 


57.3 60.0 


60.4 


.01 


n.s. 


Social Slud:cs 


59.4 61.5 


56.3 


.05 


.001 


Composite 


55.9 58.9 


59.1 


.05 


n.s. 




Grade 5. 


NCI: Means by 


Years 





N 

E 

M 
e 
a 
n 

5 




Reading 



G73 IQ00-0Q 0 1 089-00 



language Science 

Years 
0 i ooo-o i 



social Studies Composite 



Reading 
Moth 

language Aria 
Composite 



N 

C 



i i1 



vo. 

6 J. 

*>. 
■"•?. 

I •« 



Table B-6 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade 6 







Means 


88-09 


89-90 


2Q:.9i 


59.4 


58.4 


61.3 


56.8 


57.9 


62.4 


61.3 


59.7 


58.9 


59.7 


59.0 


59.9 



Significance 

89 vs 91 90V9 91 
n.s. .05 

001 .01 
(.01) n.s. 
n.s. n.s. 



Grade 6. NCE Means by Years 




Redoing Hath Ungucgc 

Years . Q 

(3 lOCfl-OO S3 1 909-90 201990-91 4 * ^ 



Composite 



Sub joe] 



Rcucing 
Muih 

Lor/j^age /Vis 
Co/:i(;ooite 



• 

1 


00. 


1 


**> -» 


1 N 


/ /. 


; C 


(VI 


! o 
i 




i 

! 9 

! 


.-.!0j 


! 

i 0 


32. 


i r* 




! 1 




i « 




5 


16 




r» 








0 



Table B-1 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by School District 

Grade 1 



Means 

PQ -09 8 9-90 90-91 



Significance 

8 9 vs 91 90vs_9j_ 



63.6 
75.9 
64.7 
N/A 



64.0 
70.2 
64.5 
N/A 



61.1 
71.1 
65.7 
N/A 



(.05) 
(•01) 
n.a. 



(.01) 
(.001) 
n.3. 



Grade 1 , NCfl Scores 

7/. 



by Years 



.'■■'.■1 




Mil! 



Reading 
□ I9G8-G9 0 1 909-90 





tttt: 



Writing 



Malh 



Table B-2 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by School District 

Grade 2 



5? Af[s 
OHO 



88-89 

63.7 

66.7 

69.0 

68.4 



Moans, 

§9-90 90-91 



61.1 

66.4 
68.4 
66.7 



61.1 
62.8 
64.4 
63.7 



c 

r 

L 



n 

V 



Significance 
89 vs 91 

(.05) 

(.01) 

(•001) 

( .0001) 



90 vs 91 
n.s. 
(.01) 
(.001) 
(.001) 




Grade 2, NCE Means by Years 





RcarJing 



hath 



Language 
Years 



Composite 



G 1900-09 1909-90 CJ 1 990-9 I 



•in 



Table B-5 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade 5 



Subject 

Reading 
Mulh 

Language M\u 
Science 
Socsu! Slud:cu 
C omp.o'jitc 



56.1 
54.1 
56.7 
57.3 
59.4 
55.9 



69-90 

57.9 

61.4 

56.9 

60.0 

61.5 

56.9 



90-91, 

56.2 

58.4 

GO. 7 

60.4 

56." 

59.1 



Significance 



9J2LS.1 
n.s. 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.05 
.05 



90 vs 91 

(.05) 
(.05) 

.01 
n.s. 
.001 

n.s. 



E 



e 
a 
n 



Grade 5, NCI; Means by Years 




Language 



ience 5oci3i Studies Composite 



Year: 



Gv3 1 008-09 1 080-00 Q 1 ooo-o i 



Table B-6 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade 6 



Subject 

Ren «ing 

Language Aria 
C on - - pooile 



ERLC 



63 



/x> I -. 



i i 

"Mi 



88-89 
59.0 
56.8 
61 .3 
59.7 



89i90 

50.4 

57.9 

59.7 

59.0 



Means 

90-.9J. 

61.3 

62.1 

58.9 

59.9 



Significance 

89 vs 91 90V3 91 
n.s. .05 
001 .01 
(.01) n.s. 
n.s. n.s. 



Grade 6. NCE Means by Years 






C! 1900-69 53 1909-90 



Molh Language 

Years 

IT) 1990-91 



Composite 
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Table B-3 

Gains or (Losses) In Successive Years by Class 
Grade 3 



Subject 
Math 

long-jagc /Via 
Composite 



M 



f1 

e 

3 

n 

c 



§.£Lfi.9. 

61.6 

66.6 

71.4 

67.5 



09- 90 

65.4 

70.1 

72.9 

70.7 



Means. 

65.4 
6S.9 
60. 0 
67.7 



Significance 

09 vs 91 90 vk 91 
.01 n.s. 

n.s. (.01) 

(.05) (.01) 

(n.s.) (.05) 



Grade 3. NCE Means by Years 





















>4-*4 




► ♦♦< 








•**4 








p + 4-4 




>**4 






l>**4 




► **4 


























♦ ♦I 

♦ ♦4 

♦ ♦4 
♦♦i 
♦♦1 



Reading 



Q 1 9Ce.-Q0 0 1 909-00 



notn language 
Years 

O 1990-91 



Composite 



Table B-4 



Subject 

Ur.-jjage Arts 
Sconce 
£o:.al Sludcs 
(I v jostle 



66-09 

55.1 

56.2 

52.7 

5-1.4 

54.4 

54.7 



Grade 4. NCE Moans by Yearn 



Grade 4 






Mejms 


Significance 


89-90 9(>91 


09 vs 91, 


90 vs91 


58.4 57.5 


.05 


n.s. 


61.5 52.0 


.001 


n.n. 


58.2 61.8 


.0001 


.05 


58.7 58.7 


.001 


n.s. 


56.2 59.8 


.0001 


.01 


59.7 61.4 


.0001 


.001* 



70 



9 

ERLC 



56 I 



•'•••-If: 




Reading 





nalh 



fc3 iooa-00 82 iogo-oo 



language 

Years 

a 1 090-0 1 



Science 5oci3» Sludtcs Composite 



I 



in 



Table C-1 



1. Knowledge: Which describes what you know about IT? 

(1) Nothing 

(2) Some general Information 

(3) How to use IT on a daily basis 

(4) How to use IT for long term goals 

_(5) How to use IT effectively 

__(6) How to advise colleagues about using IT 

__(7) Alternatives that can be used 

_(8) How to develop new approaches in Its use 

Analysis of Variance for Item 1, Knowledge 
School Means 

Pr etest Posttest 

Farmersville 2.18 .4.33 

Hedges I86_ AM 

Marrs 2JL9_ AM 

West L£5_ 3-95_ 

Total 2.03 AM- 

Analysis of Variance 
Sojirc_e_^f„y^an.ce F Ratio Signlfipance 
Pretest vs Posttest 108.5 0.0001 
Between Schools 0.7 0.56 (n.s) 
Interaction 0 1.00 (n.s.) 



9 

ERIC 



CI 



52 



Table C-2 



2. Information: Which best describes what kind of information you are 

obtaining about IT? 

(1) Little or nothing 

(2) Opinions and knowledge of others 

__(3) Ways to use IT 

(4) Ways IT can save time and work 

(5) Ways to use IT on an on-going basis 

__(6)___ Different kinds of uses for IT 

(7) Ways to use IT with other teachers 

__(8) Alternatives for using IT 

_j9) ways of using IT that have net. been tried before 

Analysis of Variance for Item 2, Information 



School 


Means 






Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


3.73 , 


5-50 


Hedges 


3.21 


5.69 


Marrs 


4.00 


4.69 


West 


3.19_ 


5.05 


Total 


3.S0 


5.21 




Analysis of 


Variance 


Source of Variance 


F Ratio 


Siqnificance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


39.23 


0.0001 


Between Schools 


0.71 


0.55 (n.s) 


Interaction 


1.64 


0.18 (n.s.) 



r © 
ERIC 



C2 



53 



Table C-3 

3. Communication: Which best describes your communication 
with others about IT? 

(1) Nothing 

(2) IT in genera! 

__(3) Resources for starting to use IT 

__(4) How to manage IT'S use 

__(5) The school system's requirements for using IT 

__(6) How to use IT to help students 

__(7) Ways to collaborate with other teachers on the use of IT 

(8) Developing new ways of using IT 



Analysis of Variance for Item 3, Communication 



School 



Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Means 



Pretest 
3.45 
3.46 
3.81 
3.48 
3.56 



Posttest 
6.83 

_6J53_ 
5.23 
5.00 



5.81 



S ource of Variance 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Significance 

58.49 0.0001 
2.70 0.05 
2.67 0.05 



C3 



54 



Table C-4 



4. Assessing: Which best describes what you are concerned about regarding IT? 
(1) Nothing 

__(2)___ Comparing different kinds of materials 

_(3) Requirements for initial use 

(4) How to schedule and manage time for the use of IT 

(5) The school system's requirements for using IT 

_J6) How to use IT to help students 

__ (7 )_ _ Collaborating in the use of IT with other teachers 

_ (8) Advantages and disadvantages of alternatives to IT 

__(9) New ways that IT can be used 

Analysis of Variance for Item 4, Assessing 

Means 



S chool 

Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 

Source of Variance 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Pretest 
4.91 

&23_ 



4.69 

L29_ 

5.05 



Posttest 
9.50 
7.00 
5.46 
&35_ 



6.74 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio SlgnlfLcance 

25.56 0.0001 
4.12 0.01 
2.51 0.06 (n.s.) 



C4 
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Table C-5 



Planning: Which best describes your plans for using IT? 



_0)_ 

__(2)___ 
_(3) 

_(5)_ 
_(6)___ 
__(7)__. 
__(8)__. 

School 

Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Not planning to use IT. 

Gathering some information and resources. 

The steps and resources necessary to use IT 
How to use IT on a day to day basis 
How to use IT on a on-going basis 

How to use IT with other colleagues 

Alternatives to using IT 

Developing new ways that IT can be used 
Analysis of Variance for Item 5, Planning 

Means 



Pretesi 


Posttest 


4.27 ., 


6.58 


4.21 


6.85 . 




5.31 


4.14 


5.50 


4.21 


5.98 



s pure.?., pt. _Y.adaoss 

Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 
F Ratio SJaQllicmcjg. 
59.79 0.0001 
3.12 0,03 
2.12 0.10 (n.s.) 
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Table C-6 



6. Status Report: Which best describes your current 
involvement ? 



_(D— 
,_(2)___ 

_(3) 

_(5)_ 

„(6) 

„_(7) 

__(8) 



School 

Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Little or none 

Orienting myself to what IT is and is not 
Preparing to use IT 

Organizing my time and schedules for the use of IT 
Now using IT, but awkwardly 
Now using IT comfortably 
Using IT to improve student learning 
Collaborating with other teachers in using IT 

Analysis of Variance for Item 6, Status Report 

Means 



Pretesi 
4.27 
2^Z_ 



3.13 
3.10 
3.19 



Posttest 

6.31 

6,15 
6.15... 



Source of Variance 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 
F Ratio Significance, 
142.6 0.0001 
4.59 0.005 
0.27 0.85 (n.s.) 
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Table C-7 

7, Performing: Which best describes how you are using IT? 

_(1) NOT learning about IT. 

__(2) Just talking and reading about IT 

__(3) Studying about IT 

Using IT, but not well 

__(5) Using IT WELL 

(6) Experimenting and exploring 

__(7) Collaborating with others 

(8) Developing new ways to use IT 

Analysis of Variance for Item 7, Performing 

S chool 



Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 

S outce. _o| Variance 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Means 



Pretest 


Posttest 


4.1? 


6.17 


2A3_ 


6.62 


,3.19 


5.46 


3.20 .. 




3J3_ 





Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Sig nific ance. 

97.5 0.0001 

3.5 0.02 

0.4 0.76 (n.s.) 
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Table C-8 



Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
IT lie, 



Good. 



1 



Bad 



School 

Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Analysis of Variance for Item 8, Good-Bad 

Means 



Pretest 
5.40 
6.31 
5.19 
5.70 
5.64 



Pos tt est 
6.08 
6.38 
5.38 
5-75 
5.88 



Source of Variance 

Pretest vs PosUest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 
F Ratio Significance 

1.11 0.29 (n.s.) 

3.62 0.02 
0.29 0.83 (n.s.) 
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Table C-9 



Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
IT lie. 



Threatening 1 



5 



7 Welcome 



Analysis 


of Variance for 


Item 


School 


Means 






Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


5.70 


6.17 


Hedges 


5.15 


5.92 


Marrs 


4.69 


4.S9. 


West 


4.75 




Total 


4.99 





Sou rce o f Varian ce 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 
F Ratio Si gnificance 

4.44 0.04 
2.57 0.06 (n.s.) 

0.29 0.83 (n.S.) 
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Table C-10 



Directions: Piace a check mark to indicate where on the 
continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
IT lie. _ 



Beneficial 7 : 6 : j>_ : 3 .: Z. Worthless 



Analysis of 



SfchfiOj 

Farmersvillo 

Hodges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Variance for Item 
Means 



10, Beneficial-Worthless 



Prete st 

L37_ 

5. 9Q 

5.83 



Posttest 

6.33 
_6.38_ 
_5J3_ 

5.40 

5-78 



S ogrce of V ? r [a nc £ 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis 

0.07 
4.99 
1.31 



of Variance 
Si gnificance 

0.78 (negative) (n.s.) 

0.003 

0.27 (n.s.) 
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Table C-11 



Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
IT lie. _ 

Time-Paving 7 : 6__: § : 4, : 3 : 2___: L_Extra Work 

Analysis of Variance for Item 11, Time Saving-Extra Work 
School Means 





Prj test 


Posttesi 


Farmersville 




4.42 


Hedges 


5.46 


5.38 


Marrs 


4.56 


4.Q8_ 


West 


4.90 


4.00 


Total 


4.95 


4.41 



Source of V aria nee 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Rat io Significance 

3.98 0.05 (negative) 

3.06 0.03 

0.49 0.69 (n.s.) 
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Table C-12 



Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
'continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
ilT lie. 



Helpful 7 



5 



1 Hindrance 



Analysis of Variance for Item 12, Helpful-Hindrance 



S_c.hs.pJ 



Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Means 



Pretest 

6.23 
6.00 
6.21 

6__18__ 



Posttest 

6.58 
6.38 
_5_J39_ 
5.60 
__J_0_ 



S puree . of . V a r i a.ncje. 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Significance 

0.78 0.39 (negative) (n.s.) 

2.10 0.10 (n.s) 

1.18 0.32 (n.s.) 
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Table C-13 



[Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
(continuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 

ilT He. _ „ 

Fascinating 7:6: £ :_J :_JL_:__ 2 Borin 9 

Analysis of Variance for Item 13, Fascinating-Boring 



School Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


6.20 


6-58 


Hedges 


6-46 


6.69 


Marrs 


5.50 


5.54 


West 


6,10 


5.85 


Total 


6.03 


6.12 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Source of Ya nance 


F Ratio 


Sianificance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


5.15 


0.003 


Between Schools 


0.18 


0.67 (n.s) 


Interaction 


0,44 


0 73 (n.s.) 
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Table C-14 



'Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
icontinuum between the two antonyms your feelings concerning 
[IT lie. 



Positive 7 : 6__: 5 :.__4 : 3__: 2 : 1 Negative 

Analysis of Variance for Item 14, Positive-Negative 
School Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


5.90 


_S-5Q 


Hedges 


6.50 


5,38 


Marrs 


5.12 


5.31 


West 


5.90 


5.75 


Total 


5.81 


5.95 



Source o f Varia nce 

Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Significance 

6.89 0.001 

0.48 ' 0.50 (n.s) 

0.57 0.64 (n.S.) 
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Table C-15 



(Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
.continuum between the two antonyms vour feelings concerning 
!]T Ua. 



Active 7 : 6 : 5 :__4 : 3 : 2 : 1 Passive 

Analysis of Variance for Item 15, Active-Passive 
S chool Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


4,90 


5.62 


Hedges 


4.t?2 


5.31 


Marrs 


4J2 


4.77 


West 


4.85 


5.25 


Total 


4.61 


5,24 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Source of Variance 


F Ratio 


Significance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


1.80 


0.15 (n.s.) 


Between Schools 


5.44 


0.02 


Interaction 


0 


1.0 (n.s.) 
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Table C-16 



i Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the 
(continuum between the two antonvms your feelings concerning 
: IT lie. 



Relaxed 7 : 6 : 5 : 4 : 3 : 2 : J Tense 

Analysis of Variance for Item 16, Relaxed-Tense 
Sch_ool Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


4.9Q 


5.62 


Hedges 


4.62 


5,31 


Marrs 


4.12 


4.77 


West 


4.85 


5.25 


Total 


4.61 


5.24 



Source of Var iance 
Pretest vs Posttest 

Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 
F Ratio Significance 

5.44 0.02 



1.80 
0 



0.15 (n.S) 
1.0 (n.s.) 
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Table C-17 



Student Progress 



] 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 



Number of students 



How many of the students in your class 
could use computers to: 

Write a story or report 



August 1990 May 1991 



Analysis of Variance for Item 17, Write a Story or Report 



School 

Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Means 




Postte st 

aa.ea. 

89.09 
72.3 1 

Z&25 
79.65 



Source of Variant 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 



EJ3M2 
206.08 
1.36 
1.24 



Significance 
0.0001 
0.26 (n.s) 
0.30 (n.s.) 
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Table C-18 



Student Progress 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Play games 

Analysis of Variance for Item 18, Play Games 
School Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


45.18 


91.09 


Hedges 


38.90 


,90.91 


Marrs 


59.08 


93.69 


West 


6_0_jM 


85.58 


Total 


52.75 


89.76 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Sfliircg. of Variance 


F Ratio 


Slaniflcance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


30.10 


0.0001 


Between Schools 


0.43 


0.74 (n.S) 


Interaction 


0.89 


0.45 (n.S.) 
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Table CM9 



Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1990 

How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 



May 1991 



Practice Math 



School 



Analysis of Variance for Item 19, Practice Math 

Means 



Farmersviile 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Pretest 

48 .00 
41.54 
3M4 
42J£ 



Posttest 
92.33 

91.92 
9111 
£3^5 



So urce of Varian ce 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Significance 

73.93 0.0001 

0.40 0.76 (n.s) 

0 1.0 (n.s.) 
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Table C-20 



Student Progress 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of st udents in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Learn to read better 

Analysis of Variance for Item 20, Learn to Read Better 
School Means 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 




84.42 


Hedges 


21,30. 


96.36 


Marrs 


10.95 


77.15 


West 


14.53 


55.26 


Total 


17.33 


85,36 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Source of Variance 


F Ratio 


Significance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


189.2 


0.0001 


Between Schools 


1.13 


0,34 (n.s) 


Interaction 


0.18 


0.91 (n.s.) 
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Table C-21 



Student Progress ± 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in y our class who 
were ab.e to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Learn about science 

Analysis of Variance for Item 21, Learn About Science 
School Means 





Pretest 


POStteSt 


Farmersville 


10.45 


66.17 


Hedges 


o.oo. 


02.00 


Marrs 


9-54 


52.46 


West 


0.82 


65.84 


Total 


6.90 


61,98 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Source of Variance 


F Ratio 


Slqniflcance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


73.24 


0.0001 


Between Schools 


0.40 


0.76 (n.s) 


Interaction 


0.33 


0.81 (n.s.) 
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Table C-22 



Student Progress 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in your clas s vyhO 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your elass could 
use computers to: 

Do a science experiment 

Analysis of Variance for Item 22, Do a Science Experiment 

School Mgang , 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


7.73. 


27.50 


Hedges 


o.oo 


11.09 


Marrs 


0.77 


20,59 


West 


3.00 


22.21 


Total 


2.8§_ 


20.78 




Analysis 


of Variance 


Source of Variance 


F Ratio 


Significance 


Pretest vs Posttest 


14.23 


0.001 


Between Schools 


0.97 


0.42 (n.s) 


Interaction 


0.16 


0.92 (n.s.) 
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Table C-23 



Student Progress 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in voui class wno 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 



Learn to type 



Analysis of Variance for Item 23, Learn to Type 

School Means 

Pretest Posttest 

Farmersviile 1 3.18 91.50 

Hedges 1.70 94,09 

Marrs 14.23 87.15 

West 5.65 85.84 

Total 8.69 89,04 



Analysis of Variance 

S ource o f Variance F Ratio Significance 

Pretest vs Posttest 405.41 0.0001 

Between Schools 0.41 0.75 (n.s) 

Interaction 1.06 0.37 (n.s.) 
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Table C-24 



Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1 991 j 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Send messages 



Analysis of Variance for Item 24, Send Messages 

School Means 

Pretest Posttest 

Farmersvilie 2.27 81.25 

Hedges 1.00 80.00 

Marrs 1.92 42.54 

West 0.59 81.74 

Total 1.37 72.02 

Analysis of Variance 

S ource of V ariance F Rat io Significa nce 

Pretest vs Posttest 188.28 0.0001 

Between Schools 4.09 0.01 

Interaction 2.96 0.04 
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Table C-25 



Student JProgress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1990 

How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Take notes 



May 1991 



School 

Farmersville 

l-tedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Analysis of Variance for Item 25, Take Notes 

M eans 



Pretest 
2.73 

1.54 
1^8__ 



L.37 



Posttest 
29.17 
6.25 

-3&J5Z 
26.64 

26.37 



Source o f Variance 

Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

F Ratio Si gnificance 

26.45 0.0001 

1.69 0.17 (n.s) 

1.02 0.39 (n.s.) 
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Table C-26 



Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Use a calculator 



Analysis of Variance for Item 26, Use a Calculator 

School Means 

P retest Posttest 

Farmersville 0,91 3 3,67 

Hedges 2.60 61.09 

Marrs 7 .31 51.15 

West 11,59 38.84 

Total ^ 45.07 

Analysis of Variance 

£flU£££-J2L_y£Ei2!!££ F Ratio Significance 

Pretest vs Posttest 35.12 0.0001 

Between Schools 0.84 0.48 (n.s) 

Interaction 1.10 0.35 (n.s.) 
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Table C-27 



Student Progress 

Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of stude n ts in your class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Check spelling 



Analysis of Variance for Item 27, Check Spelling 

School Means 

Pretes t Posttest 

Farmersville 0.91 63.25 

Hedges QJ)Q__ 35.45 

Marrs 1.54 51,54 

West 1.00 53.58 

Total £L_92_ 51.58 



Analysis of Variance 
S ource o f Variance F Ratio Significance 

Pretest vs Posttest 60.36 0.0001 

Between Schools 0.76 0.52 (n.s) 

Interaction 0.60 0.62 (n.s.) 
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Table C-28 



Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Do word processing 



Analysis of Variance for Item 28, Do Word Processing 

School Means 

Prete st Posttest 

Farmersville 9.09 81.67 

Hedges 0.00 70.20 

Marrs 2.69 79.23 

West 3.76 57.16 

Total 3.90 70.33 

Analysis of Variance 

Source of Varian ce F Ratio Significance 

Pretest vs Posttest 128.24 0.0001 

Between Schools 1.32 0.27 (n.s) 

Interaction 1.03 0.39 (n.s.) 
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Table C-29 



Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in vour class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1 990 

How many of* the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Plan his/her writing 



May 1991 



Analysis of Variance for Item 29, Plan His/Her Writing 
School M eans 



Farmersville 

Hedges 

Marrs 

West 

Total 



Pretest 
7,27 

100 
3.46 
3.18 
3.71 



Posttest 

7131 
69.09 

46.89 
6JLGZ 



Source of Variance 
Pretest vs Posttest 
Between Schools 
Interaction 



Analysis of Variance 

E Ratio Significance 

92.71 0.0001 

1.83 0.15 (n.s) 

1.04 0.38 (n.s.) 
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Table C-30 



St udent Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in your class who 
were able to accomplish the following tasks using a computer. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1990) and the present time (May, 1991) 

Number of students 



August 1990 May 1991 
How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 



Organize 



Analysis of Variance for Item 30, Organize 
School M eans 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Farmersville 


5.09 


70.75 


Hedges 


o_iq 


64,73 


Marrs 


4.15 


42.31 


West 


0.99 


49.37 


Total 


2.49 . 


55.44 



Analysis of Variance 

S ource of Variance F Ratio Significance 

Pretest vs Posttest 39.99 0.0001 

Between Schools 1.61 0.19 (n.s) 

Interaction 1.18 0.32 (n.s.) 
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Toble D-1 

Mcon NCE Scores for Stondordized Tests 
Grade ONE, 1988-89 



(n-54) 



(n- S2) 



Hnrrx Wnj l Totnl 

r 

(n« 43) (n - 72) (n - 221) 



Tnlnl 
Ronrtinn, 

Tnlnl Ma Ih 

1 nnrjti nqn 

Snclftl 
Sludifts 

Scloncc 



Mcon 
66.6 

76.fi 
71.4 



Mean 
67.9 

79.9 
6S.3 



Hcfi n 

r.n.n 

73.7 
62.1 



60.4 63.6 



73.6 
60.R 



75.9 
64.7 



Cnmpntil* 
nr Tnlnl 
Rftltenj 



(n-3B) 



Grade ONE, t989-90 



(n- 34) 



(n- 55) (n- 67) (n - 194) 



TntM 
Hp.ndinr) 

Tnlftl Mnlh 

Lnnqiinqn 

Snr.inl 
St nrliRX 

Sr.iontft 



59.3 

77.3 
65.1 



Mpan 
76.1 

64.6 
75.fi 



61.6 

79.0 
62.9 



MPftH. 
62.5 

74.7 
59.7 



Mnnn 
64.0 

7R.2 
64.5 



Cnmpntitn 
nr Tnlnl 
Rn It nnj 



Tnlnl 
nn nrli nr) 

Tnlnl Mn Ih 

In nijunrjp. 

Sn ri n\ 
Sluriipt 

Scio.nrn 



f qrfn nr<uiHn 
(n-36) 

fi6.4 

71.1 
69.3 



Grade ONE, 1990-91 



(n-31) 

Mpon 
64.4 

76.1 
67.1 



M n _r r 5 
(n- 44) 

Meo n 
59.9 

71.5 
6ft. 7 



hlptt Tnlnl 

(n - 45) (n - 156) 

Mo nn. Moon 

55.8 61.1 

67.4 71.1 

5R.9 65. 7 



f. n m p n t i I p. 
nr Tnl nl 
Rnttnijl 



u- 



S2 



Tntnl 
Rftnrtinr] 



Table D-2 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade t»uo, 1980-39 



former^. in r 
In— 1-1 

61, fl 



Tolnl Mnlh 67,9 
Innfliinfjc 65. R 



Social 
SlmMfi 



(n ■ 36) 
nn 

65.B 
69.1 



(n- 60) 

Hnn n 
6R.5 

71.0 
74.6 



llfC 1 1 Total 
(n * 60) (n • 200) 

62. .1 63.7 



59.2 
65.R 



66.7 
69.0 



Science 



Composite 67.1 
or TntnJ 
Bfitlcri| 



66 J 



75 ^ 63.6 6B.4 



Tolnl 
RentJinn, 

Tolnl Mo In 

Innfliinfjc 

Soctnl 
SI uihcs 

Science 



(n-54) 

Hcoq 
65.6 

69.0 
7*1.3 



Crode TWO, 1989-90 



(n - 48) 

60.R 

70.9 
66.2 



Tolnl 

(n- 40) (p . 62) fn . 209 ) 

WiLfln JMjy>n. Mrn n 

* 9 ' 7 S8.S 6I.I 

5 ™ 65.2 66.4 

•■•5 6S.I 68.4 



Compntilo 
or Tolnl 
Bnllori| 



7I.3 



68.0 



TolM 
Rooriing 

Tolol Mhlh 

'.'Jiiguopc 

Social 
Studies 

Science 



63 '3 64. 1 66.7 



Grode TWO, 1 990-9 1 

fnrniRr$|iillp MA0£1 Hnrn 

<n"40) ( n -36) ( n - 47) 



Moon, 
62.5 

72.0 
60.5 



Mcnn 

6 0.5 

64.9 
6 4.8 



II'psI Tolnl 

(n -62) (n - 185) 

MjQjin Mc nn. Mpnn 

59.6 6K8 61.1 

55.1 61.6 62.8 

66.6 65.1 64.4 



Composite 
or Tntol 
Battery 



66.4 



64.6 



60.7 



63.9 63./ 



I>2 



S3 



Table 0-3 

Meon NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade THREE, 1 980-89 



formomtlllR HjELilgXJL Mnrri Wosl To t nl 

(n-46) (n-50) (n» 46) (n -65) (n - 207) 



Totnl 
fir. oflinj} 

Tnlol Mftlh 

Snciol 
Scienca . 



Menn 
64. ft 

66.6 
77.S 



Mr nn 
59. 1 

64,1 
A7.4 



6n.n 

69.0 
69.9 



Mo no. M^nn 
67, n 61.6 

66.7 66.6 
71.2 71.4 



Cnmpntile 
or To I nl 
Ralleru 



70.5 



64.0 60.3 67.4 67.5 



Grade THREE, 1 989-90 

rnrmprtnllln Hrd nM 



(n-48) 



(n - 32) 



Hnr ry |Mn<t Tolol 

(n- 60) (n -67) (n ■ 207) 



Totnl 
Rooriinp 

TClQl Mftlh 
Soelnl 

sumici 
Science 



Mpnn 
62.1 

69.0 
69.3 



Mcnn 
64.S 

60.9 
70.4 



Moo n 
69.3 

74.3 
74.6 



Moon. Mrnn 
64.7 65.4 



66.9 
75.1 



70,1 
72.9 



Cnmponlc 
nr TolM 
Buttery 



67.4 



69.4 



74.9 



Grade THREE, I 990-91 



rnrrnnroiilln 
(n-52) 



Hn d n ps 
(n -47) 



Mn try 
(n- 37) 



69.0 



70.7 



IllfMt Tnlnl 
(n -60) (n -196) 



Tnlnl 
Rendinn, 

Total Mnth 

Lonqunrjn . 

Snclnl 
SI ii clici 

Science 



Moo n 
67.3 

67.8 
71.5 



Moon 
65.3 

66.9 
68.9 



61 .4 

70. R 
70.5 



Moo n. Meon 
66.4 65.4 



60.6 
62.7 



65.9 
6R.0 



Composite 
or Tol nl 
Rn 11 crj| 



70.2 



6R. 6 



69.2 



S4 



67.7 



Table Q-4 

Meon NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade FOUR, 1988-89 



Fnrmpru'ill& 
<n»47) 



(n - SI) 



Mnrri 
(n- 53) 



We il Total 
(n-61) <n-212) 



TntM 
Rr.nrtinji 



S1.6 



±!£fiD 
52.5 



58.5 



or Tnl nl 
Rn Itonj 



57,3 55.1 



• 


Total Math 


52.8 


51. fl 


61.) 


58.3 


56.2 




Inngnncjn 


48.1 


49.7 


56.5 








r Social 
Sltirliet 


50.5 


52.5 


61.1 


S3 


34.4 


* *' * 


Science 


52.1 


51.7 


58.4 


33.11 




\ •* 


CnmpnxMe 
or Tnl nl 
Bnttanj 


sn.s 


51.0 

RrnrlP FOUR 
Ui GUw rUUri| 


58.8 
1 Q 89-90 


57,3 


54.7 










Mm rr% 


lltfMt 


Total 






(n-51) 


tn - 50) 


In- 46) 


(n -64) 


(n - 211) 








idr.an 


Mcnn 


Mean. 


Mf nn 




Total 
RRnriinn, 


59.4 


56.2 


60.0 


58.2 


58.4 




Tolnl Mnth 


60.9 


56.7 


66.5 


62.0 


6I.S 






60.7 


56.5 


66.5 


56.9 


58,2 




Soclnl 
S 1 utlic t 


SS.2 


57.2 


58.9 


5-1.2 


56.2 




SclencA 


60.0 


56.3 


60.3 


58.5 


58,7 




Composite 


60.7 


56.6 


62.2 


59.5 


59.7 



Grade F0M, 1990-91 



f nrmorsiiilln 
(ri-55) 



(n -42) 



Mnrn 
(n- 60) 



nip o 



Tolnl 



(n • 65) (n - 222) 



Tolnl 
Re nUI 



Studies 
Science* 



Mcnn 
56.3 



SR. 4 



57,3 



61.3 



Mcn O 
62.0 



62.6 



Mc nn. 
5*1.4 



53.6 



Mean 
57.5 



Tolnl Mm Ih 


60.9 


60.3 


65.5 


60.0 


62.0 


Inngunqe 


62.9 


60.2 


65.7 


!iB.3 


61.11 


St einl 


59.5 


57.0 


65.0 


57.0 


59.8 



5R.7 



Cnmpntiln 
or Tolnl 
On II nr»| 



60.9 



60.?, 



65.7 



Sli 



5R.6 



61,4 



Tolol 
Renrtlnrj 

Tolnl Mnlh 

Sod n'l 
Studies 

Science 



Table 0-5 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade FIDE, 1988-09 



(n-50) 

Mnnn 
55.3 

r>5.6 
r>fl.7 

64.1 
62.3 



<n-39) 

Mrnn 
b2.2 

54.9 
56.8 
5B.I 

53.7 



(n- 561 

62.4 

55.fl 
61,1 
62.0 

61.3 



| | toU Tcitnl 

(n • 54) In - 199) 

Mn nn, Mnnn 

53.2 56.1 

511.1 54.1 

511.2 56.7 
53.2 59.4 



51.1 



57.3 



CompoUU 
of Tnlnl 
Bntlory 



56.7 



54.8 



60,4 



55.0 



55.9 



TnUI 
nnnitinf] 

Tnlnl Mnlh 

l.nnpiinQft 

Snrlrl 
SliHlie* 

Sclo.nto 



fnrmqmiillff 

(n-4Q) 
Moan 
60.1 

62.7 
57.4 
63.7 

62.7 



Grade FIUE, 1989-90 



<n-4l) 
Mrnn 
53.2 

56.6 
53.7 
59.7 

54.4 



(n- 54) 
Mnn n 
61.4 

65.7 
60.5 
63.4 

63,6 



Mini Totnl 

(n «671 (n " 202) 

,Mjyn. Mcnn 

61.4 57.9 

60.0 61.4 

55. R 56.9 

59.9 61.5 



58.9 



60.0 



Cnmpntitn 
nr Tnl nl 
Bn U or ij 



nr Tnl nl 
Rn It or i| 



60.3 



rn rmprtuillft 

(n-51) 
Moon 



54.2 



62.7 



sn.n 5R.9 



Grade FIUE, 1990-9 1 



(n-64) 
Mr nn 



(n» 46) 
Mnn n 



SB 



jllnjj Tolnl 
(n«61) (n- 227.) 

Mea n. Menn 



Tnlnl 
Rnnriinq 


6«1.9 


48.5 


56. fl 


56.7 


56.2 


Tntftl Mnlh 


65.2 


54.2 


55.5 


59.2 


sn.i 


Innjuinpo 


73.6 


55.6 


56.3 


5R.6 


60.7 


Snciftl 
Studies 


62.5 


51.1 


53.7 


5R.4 


56.3 


Science 




54.2 


57.1 


57.3 


60. <1 


C n m p n \ 1 1 p. 


60.6 


52.9 


56.9 


5R.7 


59.1 



Table D-6 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grode SIH, 1908-89 

fn rmefsulllft Hrrtncs rMnrrs UiOii Tnlol 

(n-40) tn-io) (n-in) (n -ft?) (n - ioo) 



Tolnl 
Refilling 

Total Mnlh 

Socinl 
Studies 

Science 



6n.fi 

58.4 
61.5 



Mf ftp 
56.4 

55.7 
57.1 



Mr.n n 
62.2 

56.6 
65.2 



SB. 2 59.4 



56.5 
60.B 



56.8 
61.3 



CnmpntllA 
or Tot ill 
RnUerij 



60.7 
(n-55) 



57.1 v 62.0 58.8 59.7 

IliftU Tolol 
(n-32) (n»51) (n-46) (n-181) 



Grode SIH, t 909lr90 

Hf doe* Mftrrt 



Tolnl 
Rroilinp, 

ToUl MMh 

LnnQiinpn 

Snclftl 
Studies 

Scle.ncn 



Cnmprvtlla 
or Tntnl 
fin It cr i| 



56.5 

61.6 
60.0 



59.6 



(n-40) 



Men n 
55.7 

57.9 
60.4 



Sfl.6 



64.7 

62.3 
65.0 



61.7 



Grade SIH, 1990-91 

Hi; fin BS Mnrr* 



HM n, Mftnn 

55,5 5M 

4B.7 57.9 

52.B 59.7 



52.2 59.0 



(n-44) 



(n- 54) 



mfl.ll Tot nf 
(n -60) (n « 198) 



Tolol 
Rofifll op 

Tolnl Mftlh 

t a n f ] 1 1 n i] n 

Sotlnl 

s i lift 

Sclonr.ft 



Mono 
66.7 

5B.<1 
56.4 



Moon 
57.3 

65.6 
59.6 



62.5 

61.3 
59.9 



59.4 61.3 

6.1.6 6?, 4 
59.1 50.9 



ERLC 



Composite 
or Tnl nl 
On II n r i| 



61.2 



61.9 



62.2 



87 



61.3 S9.9 



Table D-l 

Meon NCE Scores for Stondnrdized Tests 
Grade ONE, 1 900-09 



f nrmnmhllp 
ln-54) 



Npfl gp* 
(n - 52) 



M n.rrx UilUi Tolnt 

(n» 43) (n « 72) (n - 221) 



Tnlnl 
Mn mlinf] 

Tnlnl Mnlh 

I n hfjii nrju 

Snclnl 
SI ml I p. s 



Mivjlii 

76. fl 
71. -I 



±L£SU 
67.9 

79.9 
65.3 



6fl.fl 

73.7 
62,1 



,Miv )n t Mpnn 

60.4 63.6 

73.6 75.9 

611.11 64.7 



Cninpntite 
nr Tnl nl 
Rn 1 1 p.rij 



Fnrmprstii.lln. 
(n-38) 



Grade ONE, 1989-90 



(n - 34) 



Mn r r 5 
(n- 55) 



lllnsl Tnlnl 
(n - 67) (n - 194) 



Tntnl 
Handing 

Tnlnl Mnlh 

Ln n r] ti nrjp 

Snrinl 
SI nriips 

Srip.ncp. 



59.3 

77.3 
65.1 



Mpon 
76.1 

B4.6 
75. fl 



Mpnn 
61 .6 

79, n 
67.9 



jMonn, M o> n n 

67.5 64,0 

74.7 7R.2 

59,7 64.5 



C n rr> p n \ i 1 1» 
nr Tnl nl 
Rn 1 1 pri| 



f nrrn p,r.M»il lo 
(n«36) 



Grade ONE, 1990-91 



Horl fjns 
(n - 31) 



Mn try 
(n* 44) 



lllff* 5 1 Tnlnl 
(n - 45) (n - 156) 



Tnlnl 
Rpnilinf] 

Tnlnl Mnlh 

Inngungi*. 

$ n r i n I 

Sf.ipiu n 



Meon 
66.4 

71,1 
60.3 



JrlPJLQ 

64.4 

76.1 
67.1 



Men n 
59.9 

71.S 
6R.7 



55.8 61.1 

67.4 71.1 
5B.9 65.7 



C n rn p n i i t p. 
nr Tnl nl 
Hn M pi || 



U-l 



88 



Tnlnl 



Table D-2 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade TWO, 1980-89 

^nnmuiila itiLdajej. Mora m^i T ot«i 

,n " 4<1 (n - 3 ^ tn« 60) (n-60) (n - 200) 



Mrnn 
61.8 



Totol Mnlh fi?,9 
Innqunflp. 65, R 



Snrlnl 
S I nil i \ 



Srlnnrn 



60.5 
65. R 

69.: 



Monn 
6R.5 

7*1.11 
74.6 



_Miyin, _M pn^ 
6?.* 63.7 



59.2 
6'i.R 



66.7 
69.0 



f. n m p n \ 1 1 n 
nr Tm n! 
Rn 1 1 n r r | 



67.1 



66. 1 



Tnlnl 
FU 1 ndi in) 

Tnlnl Mn Ih 

Lnnqunrjo 

Snrinl 
SltithKi 

Sr. iiifu p 



Fnrm pmihIIp 
(n«54) 

65.6 

69.0 
7-1.3 



75. 4 63.6 68. 4 



Grade TWO, t 989-90 



(n - 48) 

Mpsn 
60. R 

70.9 
66.2 



40) ( n « 62) !n - 209) 



59.7 

59.6 
6R. f > 



Mn^ n. Menn 
58.5 61.1 

66.4 

65.1 68.4 



C o m p o n I n 
nr Tnlnl 
Hn 1 1 ort| 



71.3 



6fl.O 



63.3 



Grade TWO, 1990-91 

FnrfTip.r^|iill^ Mnrtqpj 
(n-40) (n - 36) (n- 47) 



M.I 66.7 



IHpsI Totnl 
(n -6?) (n • 185) 



Totol 
Roodinj] 

Tolol Mm (h 

Lo nfju n(]n 

Jlntinl 
SI urtic< 

Science 



62.5 

72.0 
60.5 



60.5 

64.9 
64.8 



MjOfln 
59.6 

55.1 
66 6 



Hp nn. Me , n , n 

61.8 61, i 

61.6 62.8 

65.1 64.4 



CornpiMltn 
or Tnlnl 
Do 1 1 e r i j 



66.4 



64.6 



60.7 



63.9 63.7 



I>2 



si* 



Table D-3 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade THREE, 1 900-89 

(n-46) (n - 50) In- 46) (n-OS) (n « 207) 



Tntnl 
Rp.nriin f| 

Toln! Mnlh 

l.nnr]iinf]p. 

Snr.int 
5 1 ii cl i i* ^ 

aciencn 



Mpnn 
6*1.6 

66.6 
77. !» 



Mnnn 
50.1 

64.1 
67.-1 



Mp.nn 

6n. n 

69.0 
69.9 



JMryin. Mpnn 
6?,0 61.6 



66.7 
71.? 



66.6 
71.4 



Cnrnpn<i!e 
or Tnl nt 
Ho U p.ru 



?0.5 



64.0 



6B.3 



Grade THREE, 1 909-90 



67.4 67.5 



f nrm rmuiIIp 



(n-4fl) 



He et na* 
(n - 32) 



Mnrn Liiilll Tntnl 

(n- GO) (n -67) (n - 20?) 



lolnl 
R 0 n (I i n f j 

Totol Mnlh 

Lo Mr) ii ft i)n 

So ci nt 
Sturlict 

Science 



62.1 

69.0 
69.3 



Menn 
64.5 

6R.9 
70.4 



Moo n 
69.3 

74.3 
74.0 



Mw n. MP an 
64.7 65.4 



66.9 
75.1 



70.1 
72.9 



Cnmpout ti 
nr T«i{ nl 
Rn 11 or i] 



67.4 



69.4 



74.9 



Grade THREE, 1 990-91 



69. R 70.7 



Form nrsmjl.p 
ln-52) 



Hnrtrjpy 
(n -47) 



Morn ili£Ai Tnlnl 

(n- 3?) (n -60) (n -196) 



Tinnt 
Runrimn, 

To t n t Mn Ih 

Innqiiftfj n 

Snr.iftt 
Si uriics 

Science 



Mr* on 
67.3 

',7.8 
71.5 



Moon 
65.3 

66.9 
68.9 



6! .4 

70. R 
70.5 



M*m n, Mean 
66.4 65.4 



60.6 
62.7 



65.9 
6R.0 



Cn mpoiiU; 
nr Tot nl 
Rottori| 



70.2 



6R.6 



69,2 



64,0 67.7 



l>3 



!)0 



Table 0-4 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade FOUR, 1988-89 



(n-47) 



HMgjU. Main IUpU Tolol 

(n • 51) (n- 53) (n - 61) (n - 212) 



Tnlnl 
RRnrtinp 

Tolnl Mnth 

Inngu nt)r. 

Snrinl 
SturlifM 

Sr. Ian en 



Mr>nn 
51.6 

52.0 

^n. i 

50.5 
52.1 



Mono 

52.5 

5 KB 

52.5 
51.7 



Mnnn 
50.3 

61.1 
56.5 
61.1 

58.4 



JMrjnn. Mpnn 
57.3 55.1 



50.3 
55.4 
53 

55.0 



56.2 
52.7 
34.4 

54.4 



Cnmpnsitn 
nr Tnt nt 
Ro tl ory 



50.5 



51.0 



50.8 



Grade FOUR, 1989-90 

Fnrm nr.M'jllp Ujm! p.£i M nrrs 

(n"51) (n - 50) (n- 46) 



57.3 



54.7 



IHim I Tnlnl 
(n -64) (n - 211) 



Tnlnl 
n f? n f 1 i n 1 1 

Totnt Mnth 

lnnn,uni]ii 

.Son nl 
Murtiet 

S c i p n r n 



Mp.ng 
59.4 

60.9 
60.7 
55.2 

60.0 



Me on 

56.2 

56.7 
56.5 
57.2 

56.3 



Men n 
60.0 

66.5 
66.5 

Sfl.y 

60.3 



50.2 58.4 



62.0 
56.9 
54.2 

50.5 



61.5 
58.2 
56.2 

50.7 



fnmpn \ 1 1 c. 
n r Tolol 
0 n 1 1 o i 1 1 



60.7 



56.6 



62.2 



Grade FOUR, 1 990-91 

tn'"55) (n -42) (n- 60) 



50.5 59.7 



UifJLj Tolnl 
(n - 65) (n • 222) 



Totnt 
HfiftUi t\t\ 

Totnt Mo Hi 

Lnnrju rtfje 

Snri Ml 
SttlflniS 

Scionr.0 



56.3 

60.9 
62.9 
59.5 

50.4 



57.3 

60.3 
60.2 
57.0 

61.3 



M&nn 
62.0 

65.5 
65.7 
65.0 

62.6 



Miv w. .Moan 
54.4 57.5 



60.0 
;>8.3 
57.0 

53.6 



62.0 
61.11 
59.8 

50.7 



or To I nt 
On 1 1 nr ij 



60.9 



60.2 



65.7 



91 



50.6 61.4 



Table D-5 

Mean NCE Scores for Standardized Tests 
Grade FIUE, 1980-09 



1 nrmcrsiMM c liPdg?r 

(n-50) (n-39) 

M^nn Mnnn 

Tnlnl 55.3 52.2 
Rcnrti np 

To I a I Mnlh JiH. 6 54.9 

lnnr](ini|i! r»H. 7 56.8 

Sociftl 64.1 5R.I 

S I If ll I R f 

SciontR 62.3 53.7 

CompntilQ 5fi.7 5*1.8 
or Tnt nl 
Bn It or i| 

Grade FIUE, 

rn rrnprsiiitlp . Hoilq rs 

(n~40) fn-11) 

Mppn Mpnn 

Tn«nl 60.1 53.2 

Tnlnl Mnlh 67.7 56. 6 

l.nnjjii nrjfj 57.4 53.7 

Sorinl 63.7 59.7 
Sliicliei 

Scinnr.R 62.7 54.4 

r.ompn^iln 6(1.3 54.2 
nr Tnl oi 
Ha Unrij 

Grade FIUE, 

f n rrpflryuillp iiilll0£i 

(n : 51) (n-64) 

MOOM Menn 

Tnlnl 64.9 4ft. 5 
fin nrtlnrj 

Tnlnl Mnlh 65.2 5*1.2 

Inn^iinrje 73.6 55.6 

Snrinl 6?. 5 51. J 
S I lid in* 

Selfinr.n 74. fl 54,2 

Cnrnpnutn 69.6 52, 9 

nr Tnl nl 

flnlinnj 



Hnrrt UigjJ Tolnl 

In- 56) In » 54) In « 199) 

Mnnn Mr nn. Mnnn 

62.4 53.2 56.1 

55. R 50.4 54,1 
61.1 5n.2 56.7 

62.0 53.2 59.4 

61.3 51.1 57.3 
6(1.4 51. 0 55.9 

1989- 90 

Mnrr< lllp.U Totnl 

(n- 54) (n -67) (n " 2021 

Mpn n _Mfy>n. Mpnq 

fil.4 61.4 57.9 

65.7 60. n 61.4 

fid. 5 55. H 56.9 

63.4 59.9 61.5 

63.6 5R.9 60.0. 

62.7 50.0 5R,9 

1990- 9 t 

Hnrr< jiiRjj totnl 

(n« 46) (n -61) fn « 222) 

Milan -hl£«n. Menn 

56. n 56.7 56.2 

55.5 50.2 .SR. 4 
56.3 5fl.6 60.7 
53.7 5R.4 56.3 

57.1 57.3 60.4 
56.9 5R.7 T9.1 



D-5 



a 2 



Table D-6 

Meon NCE Scores for Stondordized Tests 
Grode SIM, 1 908-09 

LfianjLL5Aii!ifi iiililfliLi Morn Uio.U Totol 

(n-40) (n-10) (n«10) (n »62) (n-i9n) 



Tolnl 
He nili no, 

Tolnl Mn Ih 

I n nf)iiiu|R 

Sorinl 
Sluriiui 

S c in IK. i; 



Mnnn 
60. R 

58.1 
61.5 



Mpn n 
Sfi.-i 

55.7 
57.1 



Mpnn 

62.2 
sri.6 

05.2 



Mpa n . Mpnn 
5ft. 2 59.4 



56.5 
60. H 



56.8 
61.3 



C n m p n \ 1 1 n 
or Tot nl 
Hn It or i| 



60.7 
f nr.Ti nrxulNR 

(n-55) 



57.1 



62.0 



Grode S I H, 1 909-90 



(n-32) 



Mn rr t 
(n« 51) 



58. R 



59.7 



Hlp.tl Tolnl 
(n •16) (n - I8<1) 



Tnlnt 

1p nili nj| 

Tn t n J Mn 111 

In nijti nrjR 

Snr.inl 
SI urtiRS 

.Srinnr.R 



Men u 
56.5 

61.6 
60.0 



Mi»n n 
55.7 

57.9 
60.4 



He o n 
64.7 

62.3 
65.0 



Mpfl n. M n n n 

55.5 50 4 

4R.7 57.9 

52. R 59.7 



rnmpoill n 
or Tnl nl 
Rn 1 1 nri| 



59.6 



Fnrro nrtpillp. 
(n-40) 



SR. 6 



64.7 



Grode SI H, 1 990-91 



(n-11) 



MnrM 
(n» 51) 



52.2 59.0 



IHntl Tntrtl 
(n -60) (n • 198) 



Tnlnt 
Hp nrll no, 

Trtlnl Mn Ih 

L n nrju ncjfi 

Sorlni 
SI iiriifi* 

Stionrn 



Mrcnn 
66.7 

5R.1 
56.1 



Moon 
5\3 

65.6 
59.6 



Mjjjin 
62.5 

ft 1. 3 
59.9 



Mp nn. Mron 

59.4 61.3 

63.6 62.4 

59.1 DR. 9 



T n m p n * i I n 
nr Tolnl 
tin It fir ij 



61.2 



61.9 



62.2 



61.3 59.9 
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M. S. D. Mt. Uernon, Indiana 






SCHOOL 



^ — GRADE LEVEL *W 




K/x 

FORM A ,^^L^ 
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Directions: Please listen as your teacher reads each of the sentences below. 
Place a cross (X) on the face that agrees with how you feel.. 



ABOUT ME 



YES 



DON'T 
KNOW 



NO 



It 



1. I like the way I am. 



2. I like the way I look. 



3. People at school like me. 



4. I am very smart. 



5. I learn new things quickly. 



6. My clothes look nice. 



7. I live in a nice house. 



8. I can do very well in school. 



9. I feel good about myself. 



10. I can do things right. 

































r 0 

ERIC 
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ABOUT FRIENDS 

YES DON'T KNOW NO 



11. I have a lot of friends. / r \ \ [ * \ ) ( \ 











v. /^™n y 


12. I'm always nice to other people. ( 








© 


13. I try to be nice to everybody. / 








( 




14. I like to share with others. / 












15. I like to help people. 


< \ y 










16. I like other people. 

• 


h 






v /^~N y 


17. I know how to make other 
people feel good. 








v /-n y 


18. I need to have friends. 


( \ 


) 




19. I like being around other people. | 


© 










20. I say nice things to people. i 
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ABOUT MY SCHOOL 

YES DON'T KNOW NO 



21. All my friends like our school. 



22. School is exciting. 



23. School is my favorite place. 



24. My teachers always help me. 



25. School is my favorite place. 



26. Everyone likes school. 



27. School is a good place. 



28. I love to go to school. 



29. I like my school and my teacher. 



30. I am learning a lot at school. 
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ABOUT COMPUTERS 

YES DON'T KNOW NO 



31. 1 love to work with computers. / 


4) 








/ 9 N )- 


32. Computers help me a lot. j 


^T) i 






iM 


33. Everybody ohould study 

with a computer. / 


^ — x 






( 


© 


34. Everyone likes computers. ( 


\ 1 








a) 


35. Computers help you more than 
anything else. 




) 






© 


36. My life is better because 
of computers. 


(\ 








© 


37. Computers are wonderful. 


f \ 








© 


38. 1 learn better with computers. ' 








) ' 1 


© 


39. 1 enjoy computers a lot. \ 


\) 










40. 1 love computers. , 






"9) 


! ( 


© 
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1 can use computers to 


YES 


DON'T 
KNOW 


NO 


41. 

f 


< 

write a story 
or rBpon. 






| * \ * J 

V ss J 


[42. 


pi ay y auicci. 






© 


43. 


nrflptioo Math 
pi auiiuc maUI. 








44. 


learn about Science. 






© 


45. 


do a Science ' 
experiment. 


\ \ 1 


I \ 1 


© 


46. 


learn to type. 


I \ 1 


© 


© 


47. 


send messages. 




© 


— -\ 

© 


• 
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Directions: Please listen as your teacher reads each of the sentences below 
Place a cross (X) on the word that agrees with how you feel. 

ABOUT ME 



1 I Mkp tho YA/OW I o r*s 

i . i iir\c iric way i am. 


YES 


DO NT KNOW 


NO 


2. 1 like tht> wav 1 innU 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


3. Peonle at crhnnl His a 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


4. 1 am v/prv cmar+ 
t» i am Yci y oil Ian. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


o. i learn new inings quickly. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


my cioxnes looK nice. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


i • i uvc in tx nice nouse. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


o. lean do very well in school. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


& 1 feel good about myself. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


10. I can do things right. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 
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ABOUT FRIENDS 



11. I have a lot of friends. 


YES 


DON'T KNOW 


NO 


12. I'm always nice to other people. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


13. I try to be nice to everybody. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


14. I like to share with others. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


15. I like to help people. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


16. I like other people. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


17. I know how to make other 
people feel good. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


18. I need to have friends. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


19. I like being around other people. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


20. I say nice things to people. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 
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ABOUT MY SCHOOL 



21. All my friends like our school. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


22. School is exciting. 


YES 


DO NT KNOW 


NO 


23. School Is my favorite place. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


24. My teachers always help me. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


25. School Is my favorite place. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


26. Everyone likes school. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


27. School is a good place. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


28. I love to go to school. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


29. I like my school and my teacher. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


30. I am learning a lot at school. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 
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ABOUT COMPUTERS 



31 . i love to work with computers. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


32. Computers help me a lot. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


33. Everybody should study 
with a computer. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


34. Everyone likes computers. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


35. Computers help you more than 
anything else. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


36. My life is better because 
of computers. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


37. Computers are wonderful. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


38. I learn better with computers. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


39. I enjoy computers a lot. 


YES 


DONT KNOW 


NO 


40. I love computers. 


YES 

105 


DONT KNOW 


NO 



I can use computers to 



41. 


write a story or report. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


42. 


piay games. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


43. 


practice Math. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


44. 


learn to read better. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


MO 


45. 


learn about Science. 


YES 


DONT 

w 1^ 1 

KNOW 




46. 


do a Science experiment 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


47. 


learn to type. 


YES 


DON'T 

L> W M | 

KNOW 




48. 


send messages. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


49. 


take notes. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 



1' T. 



50. use a calculator. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


51 . check spelling. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


52. do word processing. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


r* O 

Do. plan my writing. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 


54. organize. 


YES 


DONT 
KNOW 


NO 
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Directions: Please listen as your teacher reads each of the sentences below. 
Place a cross (X) on the word that agrees with how you feel. 



ABOUT ME 



1. I like the way I am. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



2. I like the way I look. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



3. People at school like me. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



4. I am very smart. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



5. I learn new things quickly. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



6. My clothes look nice. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



7. I live In a nice house. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



8. I can do very well In school. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



9. I feel good about myself. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



10. I can do things right. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 
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ABOUT FRIENDS 



11.1 have a lot of friends. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



12. I'm always nice to other people. YES DON'T KNOW NO 



13. I try to be nice to everybody. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



14. I like to share with others. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



15. I like to help people. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



16. I like other people. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



17. I know how to make other 
people feel good. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



18. I need to have friends. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



19. I like being around other people. YES DON'T KNOW NO 



20. I say nice things to people h 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 




no 



f 

I 



ABOUT MY SCHOOL 



21. All my friends like our school. 



YES DON'T KNOW NO 



22. School is exciting. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



23. My teachers always help me. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



24. I would feel bad if we didnt 
have school. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



25. School is my favorite place. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



26. Everyone likes school. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



27. School is a good place. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



28. I love to go to school. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



29. I like my school and my teachers. YES DONT KNOW NO 



30. I am learning a lot at school. 



YES DONT KNOW NO 



9 
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ABOUT 

31.1 love to work with computers. 

32. Computers help me a lot. 

33. Everybody should study 
with a computer. 

34. Everyone likes computers. 

35. Computers help you more than 
anything else. 

36. My life is better because 
of computers. 

37. Computers are wonderful. 

38. I learn better with computers. 

39. I enjoy computers a lot. 

40. I love computers. 



COMPUTERS 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DON'T KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 

YES DONT KNOW NO 
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I can use computers to 

4 1 . write a story or report. 

42. play games. 

43. practice Math. 

44. learn to re^d better. 

45. learn about Science. 

46. do a Science experiment. 

47. learn to type. 

48. send messages. 

49. take notes. 

50. use a calculator. 

51 . check spelling. 

52. do word processing. 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 



YES DONT NO 
KNOW 

YES DONT NO 
KNOW 
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53. plan my writing. 



54. organize. 



YES 



DON'T 
KNOW 



NO 



YES 



DONT 
KNOW 



NO 



Instructional Systems Status Survey 



Name: School:. 

Grade Level or Subject Area: 

Position in the School System: 



Directions: For each of the statements below, check the phrase that best 
describes the status of your knowledge, skills, or attitude about Instructional 
[ Technolog y (IT). 



1. Knowledge: Which describes what you know about IT? 

Nothing 

Some general information 

How to use IT on a daily basis 

How to use IT for long term goals 

How to use IT effectively 

How to advise colleagues about using IT 

Alternatives that can be used 

How to develop now approaches in its use 

2. Information: Which best describes what kind of information your are 
obtaining about IT? 

. , Little or nothing 

Opinions and knowledge of others 

Ways to use IT 

Ways IT can save time and work 

. Ways to use IT on an on-going basis 

„ Different kinds of uses for IT 

Ways to use IT with other teachers 

Alternatives to using IT 

Ways of using IT that have not been tried before 
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3. Communication: Which best describes your communication with 
others about IT? 

Nothing 

IT in general 

Resources for starting to use IT 

How to manage IT's use 

The school system's requirements for using IT 

How to use IT to help students 

Ways to collaborate with other teachers on the use of IT 

Developing new ways of using IT 

4. Assessing: Which best describes what you are concerned about 
regarding IT? 

Nothing 

Comparing different kinds of materials 

Requirements for initial use 

How to schedule and manage time for the use of IT 

The school system's requirements for using IT 

How to use IT to help students 

Collaborating in the use of IT with other teachers 

Advantages and disadvantages of alternatives to IT 

New ways that IT can be used 



ERLC 
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Planning: Which best describes your plans for using IT? 

Not planning to use IT. 

Gathering some information and resources. 

The steps and resources necessary to use IT 

How to use IT on a day to day basis 

How to use IT on a on-going basis 

How to use IT with other colleagues 

Alternatives to using IT 

Developing new ways that IT can be used 

Status Report: Which best describes your current involvement? 
Little or none 

Orienting myself to what IT is and is not 

Preparing to use IT 

Organizing my time and schedules for the use of IT 

Now using IT, but awkwardly 

Now using IT comfortably 

Using IT to improve student learning 

Collaborating with other teachers in using IT 



3 
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7. Performing: Which best describes how you are using IT? 

NOT learning about IT. 

Just talking and reading about IT 

Studying about IT 

Using IT, but not well 

Using IT WELL 

Experimenting and exploring 

Collaborating with others 

Developing new ways to use IT 

INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

[Directions: Place a check mark to indicate where on the continuum 
betwe en the two antonyms yo ur f eelings concerning IT lie. 

Good : : : : : : Bad 

Threatening : : : : : : Welcome 

Beneficial : : : : : : Worthless 

Time-Saving : : : : : : Extra Work 

Helpful : : • : : : Hindrance 

Fascinating : : : : : : Boring 

Positive : : : : : : Negative 

Active : : : : : : Passive 

Relaxed : : :. : : : Tense 



4 
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Student Progress 



Directions: In this section, please estimate the number of students in your class who 
•were abl * to accomplish the following tasks using a computer*. Record percentages for 
before their instruction began (August, 1 990) and the present time (May, 1 991 ) 

Number of students 

August 1990 May 1991 

How many of the students in your class could 
use computers to: 

Write a story or report 

Play games , . — 

Practice math 

Learn to read better 

Learn about science 

Do a science experiment 

Learn to type 

Send messages 

Take notes 

Use a calculate r 

Check spelling 

Do word processing 

Plan his/her writing 

Organize 
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Mitchell 

Jeffries 

Wilson 
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